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THE PLACE OF HIGHER LEARNING IN 
AMERICAN LIFE’ 


By Dr. ROSCOE POUND 
DEAN OF THE FACULTY OF LAW, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


As to the material position of institutions 
of learning in America, it has been un- 
doubted and perhaps is still, although the 
pressure of demands upon public revenues 
has made the taxing authorities in more 
than one locality of late cast covetous eyes 
upon the buildings and equipment and en- 
dowments of colleges and universities. But 
whatever that phenomenon may portend 
for the future, so far as outward manifes- 
tations go, in edifices, in institutions, in 
devotion of the material resources of com- 
munities to its purposes and in its hold 
upon popular faith and popular imagina- 


tion, organized higher learning has the 
niace is Eavapieee asl ah lace ame 
organized religion had in the society of the 
Middle Ages. The cathedral was the most 
conspicuous object in a medieval city and 
has usually proved the most enduring. It 
was built to stand fast forever. Indeed, the 
cathedral or some great religious founda- 
tion was commonly the nucleus around 
Which the city grew up. Nothing else 
absorbed in so large a measure the creative 
energies of the time. Upon nothing else 
were skill and labor and treasure lavished 
as upon cathedral and abbey and parish 
church. Nothing commanded the devoted 
Support of all conditions of men as did the 
religious foundations of the time. The ex- 


_7 Address at Graduate School Convocation, Brown 
University, June 13, 1936. 











tent to which accumulated wealth was set 
aside to create and maintain such founda- 
tions in the Middle Ages has no parallel 
until the great educational foundations of 
America. 

In the American city the university or 
college or school is as definitely at the cen- 
ter as the cathedral or the abbey is at the 
center of the medieval city. Wealth is 
devoted to educational foundations in 
America to a degree comparable only to 
the endowings of religious foundations in 
the Middle Ages. Even in the rearing of 
monumental buildings, higher learning in 
America has begun to rival religion in the 
Middle Ages. As the medieval man of 
action, after a strenuous life as a soldier, 
devoted a large part of his gains to religion, 
setting up a new foundation or at least 
endowing liberally some feature of an exist- 
ing foundation, so the American man of 
action, after a life of economic activity and 
competitive acquisitive achievement, de- 
votes part of his wealth to some institution 
of learning or even sets up new foundations 
for learning on a grand scale. 

Nor is this support of organized higher 
learning confined to private benefaction. 
As the medieval king was a founder and 
patron and benefactor of religious founda- 
tions, so the American state, wherever pri- 
vate endowment is lacking or even where 
it is profuse, generously supports colleges 
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and universities and even now sometimes 
sets up new educational institutions of the 
first magnitude. Not the least concern of 
our states, as declared by their constitutions 
and made good by their legislative appro- 
priations and budgets, is to make ample 
provision by public institutions for the 
elevation of the people through culture. 
Behind this material position of higher 
learning in America there must be some 
deep relation to our life. 

Our view of the place of higher learning, 
as of anything else in American life, must 
depend on what we take to be significant in 
our national life. What is significant in 
our life? As our founders conceived it, it 
was life in a new world in contrast with 
life in the old world from which they or 
their forbears had come. It was life in a 
world of opportunity, of freedom to take 
advantage of opportunity, of freedom to 
find or make their place among men, of 
freedom to make the most of themselves 
without being held back by barriers of rank 
or caste or inherited position. It was life 
in a social and economic as well as a politi- 
eal democracy. We no longer set so much 
store by freedom as an abstraction and for 
its own sake as we did in the last century. 
We are no longer so sure that democracy, in 
and of itself, and developed to its extreme 
logical limits, is the highest political and 
social and economic good. But because a 
complex social and economic order demands 
more regulation and legal adjustment of 
relations and organized cooperation than 
was called for in the past, it does not follow 
that the ideals of formative America are 
obsolete. As our fathers saw it, higher 
learning was the means of making the most 
of opportunities and of freedom. 

If we go back to the historical begin- 
nings, higher learning was relied on to pre- 
pare a select few for a few selective profes- 
sions. Hence it was higher in that it was 
the learning involved in the high purposes 
of those high callings. If we look back to 
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the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
we find it esteemed higher in that it led to 
the most effective acquisitive self-assertion. 
If we look to the pioneer founders of our 
educational polity, it will be found they 
thought of raising up whole peoples, foun- 
ders of new commonwealths. Granting, as 
men now think, that there is no absolute 
high or low, we may say that what we call 
higher learning is higher because it carries 
some or all particular types of learning be- 
yond the rudiments. Although a convinced 
humanist, I do not assert an intrinsic 
greater height of the humanities over other 
disciplines. Although I am a firm believer 
in Greek, as a necessity for one who would 
truly understand all that lives in human 
thinking and in putting of thought into 
action, I do not assert for it an absolute 
comparative height in the scale of learning. 
Although, as a result of nearly forty years 
experience of law teaching, I am a no less 
firm believer in mathematics as something 
more than a preparatory subject for engi- 
neers—as, for example, a better prepara- 
tion for the study of law than ambitious 
paper pre-legal programs of instruction in 
the social sciences—because of this I do not 
assert that the one is intrinsically higher 
than the others. On the other hand, how- 
ever, I am not subscribing to a popular 
idea that height in this connection is to be 
measured by the economic results to the 
learner. It is not a mere matter of one’s 
learning ‘‘what he will use.’’ This may be 
true enough of training for specialized oc- 
cupations. But the chief occupation of 
every one is life, and~an important occu- 
pation of every~American is participation 
in the conduct and overseeing of public 
affairs. For the purposes of a specialized 
occupation, it may be enough to know one 
thing well and to have mastered it empiri- 
cally, although one knows any subject bet- 
ter for knowing many others reasonably 
well. For the purposes of life, it is worth 
much to society if as many as possible have 
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at least enough learning to help them put 


the whirl of thi in the order 
of reason, to avoid being submerged by the 


flood of new facts and new theoriés-and-to. 





enable them to Steer with assurance toward 
some defined goal. 

Let us say, then, that the significant 
things in American life are opportunity, 
freedom and the corollary of freedom, re- 
sponsibility. Let us say also that higher 
learning is the learning that goes beyond 
the rudiments. It enables men to see the 
dimensions of opportunity, to use freedom 
without endangering freedom, to meet re- 
sponsibility intelligently. Opportunity is 
limited by our inability to get away from 
the past, which gives us the materials for 
institutions and ideas, dictates our precon- 
ceptions and shapes our aims. It is limited 
by the complexity of the social order of 
to-day and the minute division of labor it 
involves. The exigencies of this division 
of labor easily make us overlook the bearing 
of learning upon the opportunities of life. 
There is need of competent preachers, law- 
yers, physicians, engineers, journalists, 
bankers, leaders of industry, leaders of 
commerce. There is need of competent 
technical workers and advisers and experi- 
menters in the arts. There is need of 
competent lawmakers, executives and ad- 
ministrative officials. There is need of a 
competent body of citizens, competent to 
the task of ultimate decision upon questions 
of government and choice of lawmakers 
and executives. Behind all these is higher 
learning. But most of all, if we are to 
maintain the life which American ideals 
have pictured, it is behind competent use 
of the leisure which men more and more 
claim as a birthright. 

If one is to be strictly up-to-date nowa- 
(days he must not speak of ideals. At all 
costs he must be a ‘‘realist’’—whatever 
that may mean. He must affect to believe 
that human conduct, which he must be 
careful to call behavior, is governed by 
inexorable psychological laws—the only 
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certain thing in a chaotic and uncertain 
universe—which constrain it to be non- 
rational. And yet that attitude itself is 
in conformity to an ideal. It conforms, 
and conforms deliberately, to a picture 
of objective, scientific thinking, from which 
the thinker has cast out every subjective 
element, every wish, every prejudice, every 
superstition. I shall not argue about this 
here. I shall assume that in what we 
do individually and collectively, whatever 
terminology we use to describe the process, 
we are guided, sometimes consciously and 
many times or in large part unconsciously, 
by a mental picture, more or less definite, 
of things as it seems to us they ought to 
be. On every side of human activity these 
pictures enter into all that we do. The 
relation of higher learning to ideals and 
of ideals to social life is therefore of the 
first significance. For generally diffused 
learning, the higher the better, is a solvent 
of fears and superstitions and a dissipater 
of credulity. It is the best antidote for 
the teachings and doctrines and social 
projects men seek to keep down by re- 
pression and imagine they may keep down 
by repression of learning. Only widely 
diffused higher learning in a democracy 
can uproot the idea of teaching as propa- 
ganda, of an authoritative handing out of 
standard information as something to be 
taken at face value and learned by rote, 
implanted in the public mind by the anal- 
ogy of elementary education. It is this 
analogy of the spelling book and the multi- 
plication table which gives rise to such 
things as the official school text-books of 
forty years ago, forced on youth in some 
zealous bimetalist communities, which gave 
much more space to the ‘‘Crime of ’73’’ 
than they did to the Civil War. Such 
things are common enough in continental 
Europe to-day. We are likely to see them 
repeated as frightened lawmakers pass 
from laying down what shall not be taught 
to prescribing what shall be. 

Men with very different conceptions, 
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groups of men with one picture and other 
groups with wholly divergent pictures, 


must live together and work together in a 


complex social organization. Clashes are 
to be avoided. Friction is to be reduced to 
a minimum. So far as may be there is to 
be understanding, not misunderstanding. 
A prime cause of clash, a prime occasion of 
friction, a prime source of misunderstand- 
ing is disagreement where each, referring 
to his picture of the nature of things, of 
things as they should be, in the best of faith, 
is conscientiously persuaded that what he 
demands is absolutely and inevitably right 
and that what he would interdict is abso- 
lutely and obviously wrong. Without in- 
quiry or with little inquiry as to how and 
whence we get these pictures, each is likely 
to assume that he is justified in forcing his 
neighbors’ lives, even his neighbors’ 
thoughts and beliefs, into conformity with 
the details of his picture of things as they 
ought to be. He is not unlikely to identify 
his particular picture with the divine plan, 
or with eternal, natural justice, or with the 
wisdom of our fathers, or with the Consti- 
tution or Americanism, or liberalism, or 
progress, or whatever is in vogue as a solv- 
ing word or solving phrase for the time 
being. Granting his identifications, noth- 
ing more can be said, and when such iden- 
tifyings describe opposites, as they do so 
often, an impasse results. Uncritical ac- 
ceptance of pictures of things | as they ought 
to be, by which unconsciously all things are 
measured, is a chief source of intolerance, 
of social misunderstanding, of class hatred, 
of race antagonism, of group hostility and 
of religious animosity. I have seen a 
judge of Puritan bringing up, with a pic- 
ture of a congregational polity as the neces- 
sary organization of a Christian church, 
seek to enforce that polity upon a historic 
church with an episcopal or hierarchical 
organization, as a matter of course, as the 
only legally permissible way to carry on its 
affairs. I have seen the adherents of that 
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church wholly unable to comprehend that 
he was acting from the best of motives and 
crediting him with atheistic designs to 
crush out all religion or tyrannous inclina- 
tion to oppress for oppression’s sake. 

If we are to live with our fellow men we 
must understand them.—1-we-are to under- 
stand them, we must understand both our 
own picture of things--as-they should be 
and their pictures. We shall not under- 
stand them, and we shall only live with 
them at the cost of much friction, if we 
assume as a fixed starting point, with no 
questioning of our picture or thorough- 
going study of theirs, that theirs is bound 
to conform in all its details to ours. 

It is not easy for the machinery of social 
control to operate with such a background. 
If it is to operate effectively, men must be 
led to criticize intelligently the details of 
their pictures of things as they ought to be. 
They must be led to ask whence these pic- 
tures come, whence they get their outlines, 
whence they derive their details. In par- 
ticular, they need to inquire whether their 
picture of the nature of things is anything 
more than an idealization of the conditions 
and surroundings of their childhood pro- 
jected into another time and as like as not 
used as a measure for a different society. 

But where are men to get the materials 
for criticizing their ideals of the social 
order and of things as they should be? 
What shall guide them in revising, erasing, 
redrawing and retouching? Where shall 
they find the materials for shaping, organ- 
izing and giving content to ideals more 
compatible with social life in a crowded 
world? There is no one answer. I am not 
here to urge the one thing needful. What 
I would urge is simply that herein is part 
of the task of higher learning in the whole 
scheme of social control. 

For one thing, higher learning has to do 
with these pictures directly and immedi- 
ately. It leads us directly and immediately 
to inquire into these pictures, both in their 
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details and as wholes. It leads us to see 
whence they came, how they got their form 
and content, how they compare with the 
ideals held by men in the past, how they 
compare with those of other peoples, and 
not least how they compare with those of 
our neighbors. More far-reaching, how- 
ever, it affects these pictures indirectly by 
leading to unconscious criticisms. It affects 
men’s application of them indirectly by 
making them aware of other possibilities, 
by making them less absolute and dogmati- 
cally assured, by giving them pause when 
they would measure all that their neighbors 
are and all that they do by an uncritically 
formed, uncritically applied personal ideal. 
It leads them unconsciously to reflect that 
the neighbor also may be measuring what 
they do by the neighbor’s ideal. Thus it 
leads, or at least may lead them to seek to 
understand their neighbor’s picture of 
things and to see how that neighbor’s ideal 
expresses the neighbor’s claims and desires. 
Thus it may suggest that our own picture 
may be but an expression of our personal 
claims and desires. 

Why do our pictures of things as they 
are, and even more of things as they should 
be, err so that there is a different picture 
behind the assured conviction of each class 
and each group and each bloe, and at times 
of each man, that it or he is asserting claims 
in title of right and truth and justice, or in 
title of inexorable economic laws or of the 
inevitable nature of things? 

One cause of error is that so many pic- 
tures are drawn from insufficient or defec- 
tive information. Another is that too many 
are drawn on a limited and insufficient 
experience. Another is that for the most 
part these pictures have been, as one might 
Say, copied from pictures drawn by others, 
who drew them for another time, another 
place or another society. In times of tran- 
sition, especially in times of rapid and far- 
reaching transition, the latter cause of 
error is a potent source of social friction. 
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The census of 1920 disclosed that the bal- 
ance of population had then but just 
shifted from country to city. The last 
census showed a marked urban preponder- 
ance. This change from the pioneer, rural, 
agricultural society of the last century to 
the urban, industrial society of to-day is a 
profound one. The sudden rise of great 
cities, the springing up of huge metropoli- 
tan areas where less than a century ago 
there were swamps or Indian missions or 
frontier outposts, make the pictures that 
sufficed for our grandfathers, for our 
fathers, and, in the case of those who 
change their abode from one type of com- 
munity to another, even the pictures that 
once sufficed for ourselves, inadequate and 
inapplicable. Almost without warning, we 
are called upon to revise and redraw to 
meet changes in the social and economic 
order which are so involved and reach in 
so many directions beyond our experience 
that we shrink from the task. To do this 
revising and redrawing intelligently, we 
must look at the information behind our 
pictures and broaden it; we must look into 
the experience behind them and deepen it 
and organize it and measure it, as far as we 
may, by all organized experience. Broad- 
ening of information, deepening of indi- 
vidual experience through comparing it 
with experience of mankind and of other 
times and organizing and measuring of 
experience—these things belong to the 
higher learning. 

If a university is, on the one hand, in 
some sort an institution to save the souls of 
those who come to it—at least, to save and 
to develop their spiritual natures—it is, on 
the other hand, the strongest ageney which 
we have for maintaining, furthering and 
transmitting civilization in its community. 
Pre-eminently it organizes the spiritual 
aspirations of that community. The ideals 
men set up, the plans of what they seek to 
do, by which they strive to govern their 
actions and to which they seek to make the 
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actualities of life conform, are facts of 
existence no less than the gropings and 
stumblings and fallings short of the ideals 
which make up the details of human be- 
havior. No doubt to some extent the ideals 
presuppose the unattainable. In the nature 
of things they will run counter to habits 
and predispositions and deep-seated ten- 
dencies which are the very reason of the 
search for perfection and the ideals through 
which perfection is sought. An institution 
which gives organized expression to ideals 
lives in a vain struggle to realize them. It 
is right that we criticize it, as we must 
perennially, for falling short of what it 
seeks. But the danger is not that it will 
thus fall short. It is bound forever to fall 
short. The danger is that we cease to be 
troubled about its falling short and through 
indifference or dogmatism or ignorance give 
up the quest or allow it to decay into an 
empty form. 

Wherever men have been giving up the 
ideals which Americans had worked out 
from their English inheritance—ideals 
which went round the world in the last 
century—one of the first manifestations 
has been a throttling of higher learning. 
Mill, in his essay on liberty, saw what was 
behind this, when he said: ‘‘ The disposition 
of mankind, whether as rulers or as fellow 
citizens, to impose their own opinions and 
inclinations as a rule of conduct on others, 
is so energetically supported by some of the 
best and by some of the worst feelings inci- 
dent to human nature, that it is hardly ever 
kept under restraint by anything but want 
of power.’’ <A high level of learning, 
widely diffused, is the most effective check 
on this disposition and hence institutions 
of learning are the first to feel the pressure 
of imposed ideas when an era of absolutism 
is at hand. 

Consciousness of this is behind the resis- 
tance of the teachers of Massachusetts to a 
legislatively imposed oath. What is por- 
tended is illustrated by the remark of a 
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legislator while a measure to repeal the 
oath requirement was under consideration. 
He said in all seriousness that the taxpayers 
who support the schools should decide what 
shall be taught in them. He assumed they 
were from top to bottom institutions for 
imposing dogma, and that the dogma they 
were to impose upon youth should be as a 
matter of course imposed on them by politi- 
eally organized society. To parody a well- 
known saying of the time of the Reforma- 
tion, we were to say cujus regio illius 
opinio. 

So my topic might well have for its title 
‘Higher Learning as Insurance of Ameri- 
ean Institutions.’’ I admit that this is not 
at the moment a fashionable point of view. 
It is fashionable to disparage American 
institutions such as they were established 
in our formative era. It is fashionable to 
disparage a view of learning as something 
that insures anything. But if the nine- 
teenth-century faith in human perfectibil- 
ity was far too sanguine, there is yet good 
ground for faith in human improvability. 
The realism which puts significance in the 
non-rational in human behavior, which 
would brand principles and reasons as 
superstitions and symbols, which would 
conceive of law as whatever is done offi- 
cially instead of as an authoritative body 
of canons of what ought to be done offi- 
cially, such a realism is as out of touch 
with reality as the smug nineteenth-century 
ideas from which it is a reaction. They tell 
a story of a British general who inspected 
a military school. Speaking to the students 
he said that he observed their studies all 
had to do with war. But, said he, two 
thirds of your time in the army will be 
spent in peace. Therefore, he said, I coun- 
sel you to study peace. The. rational side 
of life, the social and legal and economic 
order, where one may rely on his neighbor’s 
word and foretell accurately his conduct, 
and engage in long-time enterprises with 
assurance—this rational side is the most in 
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time, the weightiest in significance. Real- 
ity in such connections is significance, and 
the reality of the rational in life is its effi- 
cacy in holding down the non-rational. A 
democracy, if demos is ignorant, may be as 
tyrannous as any autocracy. What makes 
it much less likely to be tyrannous is a 
veneral diffusion of higher learning, such 
as democracies have usually fostered. 
There are political and economic no less 
than religious superstitions. A people 
without trained imaginations may be taken 
captive by phrases and slogans. The most 
enlightened democracy known to history 
was on a crucial occasion moved by un- 
reasoning fear of unfamiliar ideas to exe- 
cute one of the great thinkers of all time. 
More than one American commonwealth of 
the present century has undertaken to set 
up a legislatively established truth. But 
such things do not happen because too much 
learning is about. They happen in spite of 
learning. For a little learning is as dan- 
gerous in a people as in an individual. 

A high level of generally diffused learn- 
ing is a presupposition of democracy. Our 
American pioneers knew this and built for 
it. To-day, in many parts of the land at 
least, people are troubled by an undemo- 
cratic and un-American idea that higher 
learning has been made too accessible and 
accessible to too many. It is preached that 
we should restrict the opportunities for 
every one to get the best and fullest educa- 
tion he ean, for fear there will be too many 
pressing in the walks of life which eall 
peculiarly for learning and not enough 
butchers and bakers and candlestick mak- 
ers or not enough ditch-diggers. The an- 
swer of the American people to this propo- 
sition may be seen in the rise of municipal 
universities throughout the land and in 
continual provision of university facilities 
in every important center of population. 
If every graduate will not find a salaried 
place awaiting him at graduation, the an- 
Swer is that it is not the function of univer- 
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sities to train to that end. We must pay a 
price for free opportunity. The youth of 
the land must run a certain risk in pay- 
ment for the opportunities democracy and 
American freedom provide for them. 
Fear is a formidable enemy of free insti- 
tutions. Those who wish to be free them- 
selves fear that the like freedom of others 
will disturb the conditions of their own 
freedom. Another formidable enemy of 
free institutions is the confident dogmatism 
of the self-made man, the self-styled prac- 
tical man, who assumes that his picture of 
what ought to be, made from his personal 
experience, is an accurate picture of what 
is. He flatters himself that his feet are on 
the ground. He disclaims theories. He 
goes on facts. But his ‘‘facts’’ are inter- 
pretations in the light of an experience 
which is often narrow and one-sided. The 
ground on which his feet are planted is a 
theory of things constructed to fit that nar- 
row and one-sided experience. What he 
thinks ought to be he takes to be the hard 
world of fact and experience, and to that 
picture everything must needs conform. 
But the most formidable enemy is igno- 
rance, which leads to distrust of one’s fel- 
low men and suspicion of their motives. 
Ignorance plays into the hands of every 
shallow agitator, every fanatic, every polit- 
ical and economic charlatan on the one 
side, and on the other side backs up every 
obstinate reactionary who is fighting a per- 
sistent rearguard action against progress. 
Ignorance is behind the ex-officio omnis- 
cience of majorities and pluralities and 
popularly elected lawmakers, which leads 
them to assume that they can declare truth 
and define the limits of thought and order 
belief by law. Widely diffused higher 
learning is the solvent of these things. 
There has been an enormous development 
of means of impressing ideas upon the pub- 
lic. The methods of advertising, carried to 
the limits of psychological effectiveness in 
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business, have been taken over into public 
affairs. Speech of man to man, pamphlets, 
public meetings are too slow in results for 
to-day. Even newspapers are being left 
behind by broadcasting. A proper func- 
tioning of democratic institutions calls for 
corresponding development of the means of 
resistance to this pressure, and the best 
guarantee of intelligent resistance is to be 
found in a general high level of learning. 
American educational foundations, with 
all the defects which are involved in their 
operation under the conditions to which 
they have yet to be adapted, are justified 
many times over, and the endowments that 
are lavished upon them are more than jus- 
tified by the service they render and the 
character of the services they may yet ren- 
der to society. As _ things are at the 


moment, perhaps the professional schools 


have the most clearly defined aims, know 
best what they seek to do and so function 
best to meet the needs of the time. But 
some at least of the professional schools still 
have almost untapped possibilities of public 
service. In my own province, the law, the 
possibilities of research for the improve- 
ment of the administration of justice are 
patent to everybody. The improvement of 
criminal law and administration, the im- 
provement of legislative lawmaking, the 
means of enforcement of law when made 
by legislature or found by court, the indi- 
vidualization of application of law, preven- 
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tive justice—here are great subjects of the 
first importance to American society for 
which the university law school, if given 
the means, may do no less than the medical 
schools with generous endowment have done 
for the public health in the present gen- 
eration. Very likely the possibilities of 
medical research are but beginning to be 
exploited. And it is not unlikely that en- 
gineering schools and schools of business 
administration and teachers’ colleges and 
agricultural schools can make a similar 
claim. Certainly the possibilities of re- 
search in the graduate school of arts and 
sciences, in natural science, physical sci- 
ence, the social sciences and in the humani- 
ties are even greater than we suspected 
when those schools began to be established 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. But behind all these things and the 


~ foundation of them all is the work of the 


eollege—the institution from which comes 
the trained and learned man prepared to 
become a scholar or a professional man by 
further study or, on the other hand, pre- 
pared to go forth as a cultivated man of 
affairs whether in politics or in business— 
and the work of the graduate school in 
which scholars are trained to pursue special 
branches of learning for learning’s sake. 
It is not merely a historical accident, it 1s 
a sound instinct that has made the faculty 
of arts and sciences the core of the Ameri- 
can university. 


SOME CONTRIBUTIONS OF A JUNIOR 
COLLEGE’ . 


By Dr. E. S. EVENDEN 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE inauguration of a new president of 
a college or university is always a time for 
stock-taking, analysis or diagnosis, and 
1A paper read at the inauguration of Eugene 8. 


Briggs as president of Christian College, Columbia, 
Missouri, February 19, 1936. 


planning or prophecy. These three steps 
in determining administrative policies must 
of course be taken cooperatively by the 
board of trustees, the new president, the 
faculty members, the students and the 
patrons of the college and must represent 
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a continuing process rather than a periodic 
one. Nevertheless, the beginning of a new 
administration or the receipt of a large gift 
to the endowment or any other unusual 
event in the life of a college may well be 
made the oeeasion for an extra self-exami- 
nation, because changes which may appear 
to be desirable are most easily made at such 
times. 

A speaker at the inauguration of a new 
president of a college can perhaps make his 
best contribution by suggesting some items 
which should be considered in the institu- 
tion’s self-examination. 

Christian College should periodically de- 
termine its special field of service in the 
area of higher education in the United 
States and whether or not changing edu- 
cational, eeonomie or social conditions indi- 
cate a change in that field. This recom- 
mendation is based on two assumptions: 
First, that no institution of higher educa- 
tion can grow consistently without a clearly 
stated and accepted goal; and, second, that 
any privately supported institution is, by 
virtue of that fact, somewhat more obli- 
gated to attempt a distinct or different type 
of service than are the units of a publicly 
supported system of higher education. 

The services which may be rendered by 
a college are so many and so varied that, 
except for the largest and best supported 
colleges, selection is imperative if efficient 
work is to be done. The suggestions pre- 
sented in this paper are intended for con- 
sideration by this institution and are not 
intended to be a complete list of objectives 
of junior colleges. 

Among the services expected from col- 
leges in the United States, the preparation 
of leaders in various walks of life has been 
prominent from the time our first colleges 
were established. To be sure, there were 
strong European precedents for expecting 
colleges to train leaders or for expecting 
leaders to be college trained men, but it is 
also logieal to expect that a new country 
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and a democratic country would need well- 
educated leaders more certainly than would 
the older, established ‘‘mother countries.’’ 
The element of ‘‘newness’’ is gradually 
disappearing as a reason for needing spe- 
cially trained leaders, but the democratic 
form of our government in these times of 
rapidly changing conditions is making 
more insistent demands each year for more 
and better educated leaders. 

A junior college can make its contribu- 
tion to this service, whether or not its stu- 
dents are completing their formal educa- 
tion in the junior college. The high school 
has sometimes been called ‘‘the people’s 
college,’’ but the development of the junior 
college and the greatly increased numbers 
of students in colleges and universities are 
yearly making the title less appropriate. 
Education on the junior college level is to- 
day as common as high-school education 
was two generations ago and more common 
than were the elementary schools when 
they first received their title ‘‘the common 
schools.’’ It is therefore reasonable to ex- 
pect that junior colleges are reaching and 
will continue to reach large numbers of our 
citizens who, because of their better educa- 
tional opportunities may be expected to 
assume the roles of leaders in their com- 
munities. They will have two years more 
time in which to study than the high-school 
graduate and will be two years more ma- 
ture and two years closer to responsible 
citizenship at graduation. During these 
two years the junior college student can be 
led to acquire a keen sensitiveness to social 
and political problems in their appropriate 
American and world settings and a desire 
or even a determination to do something 
toward solving them. 

If the junior college graduate continues 
his educational preparation the general and 
fundamental work in the social sciences 
which would produce the results just sug- 
gested would serve as an excellent founda- 
tion for further specialization in such fields 
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as sociology, political economy, economics, 
education, law and the ministry. The prac- 
ticability and foundational values of such 
survey and orientation courses have been 
amply demonstrated in a number of insti- 
tutions of different types. 

Another value of this kind of preparation 
would be the development of a larger and 
more accurate vocabulary in the social sci- 
ences which would serve as a basis for 
quicker understanding of and an easier 
discussion of controversial issues in these 
fields—fields in which the emotions so fre- 
quently replace factual information as a 
basis for judgments. 

A second field of service in which a de- 
nominationally supported junior college 
may make a very significant contribution 
is in the development of a modern and 
constructive attitude toward religion and 
religious experiences. The typical junior 
college student has just passed three or 
four turbulent years filled with adolescent 
dissatisfactions, doubts and _ disillusion- 
ments. He is intensely interested in him- 
self and in his relationship to the general 
and the abstract. The probability is great 
that his religious teachers have not shown 
adaptability or understanding enough dur- 
ing those years to keep his religious experi- 
ences satisfying and he feels the loss, even 
though his expressed reactions to religion 
may range from a sentimental adherence to 
his childhood’s practices, through various 
forms of indifference to avowed atheism. 
For young men and young women at this 
cross-roads in their life’s adjustments, the 
religious teachers, the faculty members, the 
other students and the religious program 
of a denominational junior college all offer 
a rare opportunity to help the individual 
and also to help retain among our leading 
citizens the attributes of a God-loving 
people which have been cherished as part 
of the American plan since the establish- 
ment of our first colonies. 

A third type of educational service which 
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a junior college may render is the develop. 
ment of an intensified form of intellectual 
independence. More than at any other 
time in our history, with the possible ex. 
ception of the period preceding the decla- 
ration of our independence, this country 
needs men and women who have the ability 
to think for themselves, to arrive at care- 
fully considered conclusions and then have 
the courage to stand for those conclusions 
against any ballyhooing of political leaders 
and demagogues. With the large classes 
which have characterized our system of 
mass education, it has been difficult to 
develop individual initiative in students 
comparable to that obtained at the com- 
pletion of the secondary school courses in 
several other countries. A good many pro- 
gressive schools in this country—elemen- 
tary and secondary—are now attempting 
to increase individual initiative, but even 
if that were a generally accepted end of 
education there would still be a function 
left for the college period and especially for 
the junior college. That function is to de- 
velop or perfect the use of initiative on 
intellectual problems as well as on the 
athletic field and in the extra-class activi- 
ties. To do this satisfactorily it will be 
necessary for each student to have de- 
veloped an interest in several problems 
which he will follow to a point where he 
ean discuss their finer points with the staff 
member or member of the college com- 
munity best informed in the field in which 
the problem lies. The following of an 
aroused curiosity, the methods of investiga- 
tion used, the weighing of evidence on all 
phases of the problem, the reserving of 
judgment until conclusions are checked 
with those of other students of the prob- 
lem and the ability to present his beliefs in 
a convincing manner or to revise his opin- 
ions in the light of the reactions of other 
equally well-informed persons are all very 
desirable outcomes of a college education. 
The consciousness of mastery in those fields 
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which he has really studied should result 
in an awareness Of limitations in other fields 
not studied. 

Citizens of this kind will know how to 
think for themselves and whom to trust as 
their representatives. It is much less likely 
that such persons will follow any political 
Pied Piper at the first notes of his whistle 
or that they will enthusiastically embrace 
some outworn doctrine with a new name or 
some poorly coneeived plan for reforming 
society, but depending for its success upon 
the pot of gold at the rainbow’s end. What 
the United States needs now, as it has never 
needed them before, is several million citi- 
zens who are recognized in their communi- 
ties as citizens who think independently 
before they vote and then independently 
vote as they think. 

A fourth field of special service which 
may be made the special concern of any 
junior college is the setting of new stand- 
ards for instruction on the college level. 
Much eriticism of college teaching has been 
made in recent years, especially that of the 
junior college years which have been simi- 
lar to the text-book-recitation type of in- 
struction in the lower schools. The work 
of the first two years in college has often 
been referred to as a ‘‘let-down’’ from the 
work of the better high schools. Under our 
present American system no general reform 
in such matters can be rapidly effected, but 
outstanding examples of excellence in any 
feature are quickly recognized and as 
quickly emulated by other institutions. 
Therefore, if Christian College would ac- 
cept this as one of its special points of 
emphasis it would, to the extent that it suc- 
ceeds, make a significant contribution to its 
own students and also to the field of higher 
education in this country. 

Significant improvement in college in- 
struction involves a number of factors 
which will be listed with but brief com- 
ment: 


In the first place, the method and scope 
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of instruction are obviously limited by the 
general abilities of the students. While 
this may be disregarded on the assumption 
that it is possible to improve the quality of 
instruction for students on any level of 
ability, it is also evident, if a college desires 
to set an example of what might be ex- 
pected from college teaching under the 
most favorable conditions, that a more rigid 
selection of students is strongly indicated. 
This may now be done satisfactorily by 
means of the composite results of a variety 
of measures—no one of which alone has 
proved entirely satisfactory as a predictive 
measure of success in college. 

In the second place, improved quality of 
instruction requires teachers of unques- 
tioned scholastic attainments whose pre- 
dominant interest is the development of 
young men and women and whose interest 
in their own subject-matter fields is merely 
as a means to that end. Such teachers will 
be strong in their classrooms and in their 
work with extra-class activities rather than 
in their research laboratories, even though 
research is in no way inconsistent with good 
teaching. On the contrary, it may con- 
tribute directly to improved classroom tech- 
nique. College teachers of this type will at 
first be hard to find and must be paid a 
salary which will enable them to maintain 
the desired standard of living and to make 
unnecessary the many time-consuming, at- 
tention-distracting and efficiency-reducing 
extra duties undertaken by underpaid col- 
lege teachers. 

A third consideration in the improvement 
of college teaching involves the building of 
an administrative set-up which is favorable 
to teachers and teaching. Among the most 


conspicuous of the elements in such an or- 
ganization may be mentioned: enough ad- 
ministrative officers to free teachers from 
service on faculty committees dealing with 
administrative affairs ; a growing, efficiently 
operated library ; generous amounts of sec- 
retarial and clerical assistance; offices and 
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workrooms free from distraction ; adequate 
instructional supplies, including mimeo- 
graphing and visual aids; sabbatical leaves ; 
opportunities to attend national meetings 
and to visit other institutions; a teaching 
load which will make possible satisfactory 
preparation for each class period; generous 
recognition at public gatherings and in the 
college publications of outstanding contri- 
butions in the field of teaching; and, above 
all, sympathetic and understanding admin- 
istrative encouragement to experiment with 
and try out different methods of instruc- 
tion, different forms of class organization 
and different arrangements of instructional 
material. 

A number of colleges have enjoyed repu- 
tations as institutions in which much at- 
tention is given to the quality of class in- 
struction. A careful investigation of such 
colleges usually reveals the fact that the 
institution’s reputation is merely a reflec- 
tion from the work of one or two great 
teachers on the faculty. How much greater 
the reputation and how much more rapidly 
it would spread if there were only one or 
two who were not outstanding teachers! 

A fifth field of special service for a junior 
college would be the development of a pro- 
gram designed to raise the general cultural 
level of American citizens and thereby of 
American communities. Long before the 
upsetting events of 1929 and the subse- 
quent statistical barrages of the technocrats 
many thinking American citizens realized 
that as a people we were destined to enjoy 
an increasing amount of leisure, that we 
were able to produce more of the things 
then produced than we were able to con- 
sume and that our national standard of liv- 
ing was yearly increasing in such matters 
as electrical appliances, automobiles, radios 
and labor-saving devices. It was equally 
evident to those citizens that production 
would have to find new fields in which to 
operate and that consumers would have to 
be educated to appreciate and demand these 
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new services. Obviously the fields offering 
the greatest possibilities for new produc- 
tion were those resulting from and related 
to the increased amount of leisure time, 
especially those phases which concern in- 
dividual appreciation rather than group 
activities or increased physical comfort. 
Labor has been reduced and time saved by 
mechanical inventions for all types of 
workers, and in many eases they have not 
known what to do with the energy or the 
time thus saved. Radios have been in- 
stalled in many homes and after the novelty 
has worn off they make little contribution 
except to set a jazz tempo for eating, read- 
ing, conversation and other home activities. 
The radio is unquestionably one of man’s 
most wonderful inventions and yet like so 
many other inventions it can be put to un- 
desirable uses. It should be used by those 
who appreciate its possibilities and under- 
stand its limitations—not just used. The 
radio is but an illustration of innumerable 
things which might raise our national cul: 
tural standard, but only if our educated 
citizens have acquired standards of values 
in music, art, the drama, poetry, short 
stories, conversation, discourse, exposition 
and various other matters. There are 
plenty of illustrations in which a com- 
munity’s standards for music or the in- 
terior decoration of homes have been com- 
pletely changed in a short period of time 
by one interested and competent teacher. 
The nature of the work now generally as- 
signed to the junior colleges makes it espe- 
cially incumbent upon them to face this 
problem as a special challenge. What 
America needs now is not so much a ‘‘good 
five cent cigar’’ as it is a few million citi- 
zens who can make satisfying and worthy 
use of five hours of leisure each day. 

A sixth field of special service open to 4 
junior college is the assistance it can give 
in re-establishing the home as a founda- 
tional institution in American life. Many 
of us realize that the home of to-day is 4 
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very different thing from the home of our 
childhood. We are interested, amused or 
depressed by Booth Tarkington’s picture of 
the home life of the Adams family—some- 
times referred to as a typical American 
home and we wonder a little about what we 
are coming to but do little or nothing to 
shape the direction or the goal. Our im- 
aginations are retrospective—our standards 
are those of a past generation and yet there 
are few among us who would reduce in im- 
portance the home’s position in our social 
plan. Many of the appreciations described 
as desirable, cultural outcomes of junior 
college work center very naturally in and 
around the home, and where definite at- 
tempts have been made, as at Minnesota, 
Bennington, Vassar and other colleges, to 
relate college courses to home problems the 
success has been immediate and encourag- 
ing. Men and women alike are interested 
in modern treatments of such topics as mar- 
riage, the rearing of children, the furnish- 
ing of a home, the principles of interior 
decoration, the installation and upkeep of 
mechanical appliances, the art of entertain- 
ing, appropriate clothes and their adapta- 
tion to individual needs, the science of pur- 
chasing, the preparation and serving of 
proper food, the eare of the sick, the build- 
ing of a home library, the development of 
hobbies related to phases of home life and 
similar topics. Most of these represent 
cultural as well as practical information, 
furnish excellent opportunities to intro- 
duce higher standards and are applicable, 
Whether the individual later makes his 
home in a garden-surrounded house in the 
country or an apartment in a large city. 
More American homes in the hands of par- 
ents with the kind of background which 
can be obtained in such ‘‘home-centered”’ 
courses as those described would return the 
American home to its former place of pres- 
uge and would again make it the principal 
source for such homely virtues as love, re- 
spect for the aged, tolerance, honesty, obedi- 
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ence, reverence, consideration for others, 
loyalty and responsibility—virtues which 
have been prized throughout the ages, but 
which must be constantly adapted to chang- 
ing conditions if they are not to be thought- 
lessly cast aside by those who see their 
superficial inadequacies but do not sense 
their fundamental values. 

A seventh field for special service for a 
junior college is the building of curricula 
for one or more of the occupations for 
which adequate preparation can be made 
on the junior college level—terminal cur- 
ricula for those who for any reason can not 
or do not care to continue their education 
beyond the junior college and yet desire to 
obtain preparation for some chosen field of 
work. Because the junior college curricu- 
lum is limited in time and some of that 
time is needed to perform the other services 
of the junior college, these vocational cur- 
ricula should be intensive, well organized 
and adequately staffed. Many of the occu- 
pations included in this group involve work 
with materials, machinery or the use of ex- 
tensive equipment. Instruction in such 
fields must be strictly up-to-date and so 
must have all laboratories supplied with 
the latest and most approved equipment. 
This is very expensive in some fields, so 
that a college should not attempt to offer 
curricula in those fields unless it can afford 
to ‘‘keep up.’’ For that reason the service 
or services rendered in this seventh field by 
a junior college should be chosen in terms 
of the demand in its service area for work 
in a specific field, the other opportunities to 
obtain that work and whether or not the 
college can do significantly satisfactory 
work in that field. 

In conclusion, two reservations should be 
made. This list of seven fields of educa- 
tional service, namely, the preparation of 
leaders, the vitalizing of religious experi- 
ences, the development of intellectual inde- 
pendence, the improvement of instruction, 
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the elevation of the level of general culture, with the institution and its work will find 
the re-establishment of the American home numerous illustrations of ways in which 
and the building of vocational curricula on Christian College is contributing to all 
the junior college level is not intended asa __ seven fields and to others besides. The only 
complete catalog of the services open to all justification for presenting these fields of 
junior colleges—public and private, nor is service is to bring them into bolder relief 
it intended as a complete list for Christian in the hope that their discussion may result 
College—an outstanding example of a de- in an increase in their relative importance 
nominationally established junior college. or suggest a change of emphasis or a shift 
The second reservation is that the inclusion in the method of attack which will chal- 
in the list of a service does not imply that lenge your consideration as you enter upon 
Christian College is not already aware of another period of growth under the stimu- 
the field and is not already rendering sig- lating leadership of the man who is to-day 
nificant service in it. Any one familiar being inaugurated as your new president. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


JAPANESE CHILDREN WITH POOR The number of children who were allowed to 
VISION postpone entering the primary school on account 

THE regular correspondent from Japan of the of poor vision was 114, forty-seven of whom 
Journal of the American Medical Association were boys and sixty-seven girls. The number 
reports that not until 1932 did the Tokyo munici- with poor vision increases as the school year 
pal officials, for the first time, undertake to in- advances. There are, for instance, in the sixth 
vestigate the vision of school children. In the year class, which is the highest grade in the first 
following year the first eyesight class was at- primary course, more than three times as many 
tached to a certain primary school on a small with poor vision as in the first year class. en- 
seale. The so-called poor vision in Japan means erally speaking, there are more weak-sighted 
vision that can not be improved by any glasses. girls than boys. The causes of poor vision are 
The Ophthalmic Association of Japan has de- first those of hereditary nature; then comes 
fined it as follows: Children with poor vision of trachoma, then nearsightedness of high degree 
low degree are those who can not see clearly, and finally physical weakness. Several classes 
even with the aid of glasses, the 0.3 in the inter- for poor children with defective vision are to be 
national vision test chart, while children with a established in Tokyo and in other great cities in 
higher degree are those who can barely discern _ the near future. 
figures 1 meter distant. They are divided into 
two classes, A and B. Class A contains those EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION IN 
who, with glasses, can not clearly see the 0.3 in ENGLAND AND WALES 
the international chart and can discern figures 2 THE structure of the educational system is 
meters distant. Class B includes those who, illustrated by colored charts, diagrams and sta- 
with the aid of glasses, can not discern figures 2 _ tistical tables in a new publication by the Board 
meters distant. of Education, entitled “Educational Adminis- 

The Education Office ordered the local govern- tration in England and Wales.” It forms a 
ment to examine the vision of school children graphic record of the development of the edu- 
throughout the country last year. Among 3,- cational system in recent years and the position 
740,215 boys and 3,625,813 girls examined, they reached in the year 1934. 
found 4,797 boys (1.25 per thousand) and 5,237 The charts are a selection of those prepared 
girls (1.44 per thousand) with poor vision. for display at the educational exhibition which 
These figures contain 4,258 boys of class A and was held at Oxford last summer on the occasion 
4,765 girls of class B. of the international conference of teachers. 
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These charts, diagrams and statistics have a 
special significance because, though such records 
quickly become out of date, they give a picture 
of the educational system as it existed a hundred 
years after the first public grant of £20,000 was 
made to the schools in 1833. 

A number of diagrams show the reduction in 
mortality from infeetious diseases at school 
ages, the growth of the school medical service 
and the provision for defective children. From 
the charts devoted to the finance of education 
can be seen the respective responsibilities of the 
central and local authorities and the fluctua- 
tions, over a period of years, of educational 
expenditure as a whole and of the expenditure 
on particular services. Other charts exemplify 
the machinery of local administration. A col- 
ored map of the county of Warwick illustrates 
the spheres of responsibility of a county, county 
boroughs and boroughs: diagrams explain the 
organization and control of education by the 
Lancashire County Council. Charts set out in 
detail the variety of Manchester’s evening 
schools, and the authority’s physical, social and 
industrial eare work in schools of all types; 
and others deseribe the committee organization 
of the London County Couneil in relation to 
education and the administrative machinery of 
the Education Officer’s Department. 


WORK OF THE NATIONAL YOUTH 
ADMINISTRATION IN NEW 
YORK CITY 


ACCORDING to an announcement made in The 
New York Sun, the Board of Edueation and the 
National Youth Administration, disturbed by 
the growing number of young men and women 
who are unemployed and are on relief, have 
joined forces in an intensive campaign to pro- 
vide a guidance program. 

Four of the city’s most congested distriets— 
the lower East Side, lower Bronx, Harlem and 
Williamsburg—have been selected to serve as 
test territories for a conerete program of youth 
education and adjustment activities. 

The campaign was planned as a result of a 
recent survey, which showed that the city has a 
population of 1,174,398 between the ages of 16 
and 25. Of this number more than 390,000 
were said to be out of work and not attending 
school, and 176,000 on relief. 
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This situation, it was felt by city and relief 
administrators, created a problem of such mag- 
nitude as to place it beyond the scope of private 
relief agencies. 

As part of the campaign, a youth service 
division has been added to the Adult Education 
Project by Morris E. Siegel, project director 
and director of evening and continuation 
schools. Teachers chosen to lead groups o.7an- 
ized in the selected areas have taken a series 
of intensive training courses to prepare them 
for their work. 

An informal education and guidance program 
has been drawn up, including the organization 
of study circles and discussion groups, personal 
interviews, open air meetings, block parties, 
festivals, lectures, trips and week-end hostel 
activities. Individual case studies and records 
will be made and all existing neighborhood 
facilities will be utilized. 

The youth service headquarters in the four 
areas will be at the East Side Continuation 
School, 43 Oak Street; the Bronx Vocational 
Sehool; St. Philips Parish House, Harlem, and 
the Williamsburg Continuation School, Brook- 
lyn. A transient department of the service is 
at Sloane House, 356 West Thirty-fourth Street, 
New York City. 

UNEMPLOYMENT AND VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING 

AccorDInG to a report from the Office of 
Edueation, more than 3,000 unemployed persons 
were retrained for new types of work and placed 
in employment in Georgia. Through the coop- 
eration of departments of vocational agriculture 
in the high schools, 1,597 persons received in- 
struction in canning. More than 3,300 persons 
learned how to garden, 1,400 were trained in 
harvesting and storing farm food for the family 
and feed for live stock. 

California used vocational education funds to 
train unemployed persons as teachers of other 
unemployed persons. Seventy-five per cent. of 
students from 16 to 20 years of age who were 
enrolled in the evening extension classes in Oak- 
land were unemployed. The Frank Wiggins 
Trade School in Los Angeles enrolled 2,370 per- 
sons in evening classes, 504 of whom were with- 
out jobs and 953 of whom were irregularly em- 
ployed. This school has also worked out a train- 
ing program specifically for unemployed adults. 
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Twenty-five hundred persons were prepared 
for and assisted in securing employment through 
programs of training in publie schools sponsored 
by the state division of vocational education in 
Florida. In Miami classes for training “local 
citizens who would otherwise be unemployed 
and without means of support,” were set up by 
local hotels in cooperation with the state voca- 
tional education department. Prospects pointed 
to the employment of practically all the 839 
persons enrolled in these courses. 

From Connecticut comes the report that 10 
per cent. of those enrolled in vocational trade 
classes and 25 per cent. of those enrolled in 
evening classes are unemployed. 

In Alabama 34,500 unemployed or otherwise 
distressed adult individuals are expected to at- 
tend vocational classes during the year. An 
adult program in home-making was carried on in 
400 centers, 8,909 persons being enrolled in 639 
classes. Birmingham reports that evening and 
all-day schools were opened for enrolment of 
any who could profit by them. 

Arizona expected to reach 1,500 unemployed 
through training in placer mining classes. Ne- 
vada and other western states in which mining 
for precious metals is carried on, set up similar 
classes, which are carried on by itinerant teach- 
ers who travel from place to place in a labora- 
tory truck equipped with the supplies and ap- 
paratus necessary to impart instruction. The 
service in vocational agriculture in Arizona has 
cooperated with transient camps in planting and 
caring for garden projects and in similar activi- 
ties. Vocational homemaking instructors, using 
food provided by relief agencies, have worked 
out adequate and restricted diets for families on 
relief. 

In Arkansas, where the state director for voca- 
tional education was also state director of adult 
education under the FERA program, approxi- 
mately all money available for vocational educa- 
tion under the George-Ellzey bill, passed by the 
seventy-third Congress, has been used for relief 
of unemployment. One hundred and twelve 


classes were organized for women on relief or in 
borderline situations, with an enrolment of 2,620, 
and 13 classes for unemployed women. 
Superintendents of schools in seventeen cities 
in different sections of the country reported day 
and evening vocational classes with an atten- 
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dance of 50,316, and enrolling more than 21,000 
of the unemployed. Enrolments of unemployed 
in three other cities were estimated as follows: 
Oakland, 25 per cent.; Los Angeles, 35 per cent., 
and Birmingham, 40 per cent. 


HIGH-SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS IN 
WISCONSIN 


A CHANGE in the rule respecting the granting 
of Wisconsin state high-school scholarships, 
which were established by the last Legislature, 
has been voted by the board of regents of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

The scholarships, each amounting to the $55 a 
year general fee, are to be distributed annually 
among the public and private secondary schools 
of the state on the basis of enrolment. The 
scholarships become operative for high-school 
seniors who graduated this year. Six hundred 
and sixty-eight of these scholarships ean be dis- 
tributed annually. 

Under the rules concerning the granting of 
the scholarships which were originally adopted 
by the regents, the secondary-school student 
ranking first in scholarship in schools enrolling 
under 250 students would be eligible for one of 
these scholarships; the two students ranking 
first and second in scholarship in schools en- 
rolling from 250 to 750 would be eligible, and 
the three students ranking first, second and third 
in scholarship in schools enrolling 750 or more 
students would be recipients. 

Under these rules, if the highest ranking stu- 
dents in each of these three divisions should hap- 
pen to be unable or did not desire to aceept the 
scholarships and attend the university, the schol- 
arships could not be passed on to the next high- 
est students in each division. 

By adopting a resolution submitted by Regent 
Clough Gates, the board of regents changed this 
original ruling so that in case a scholarship be 
not applied for by the student ranking highest, 
or the highest two or more in the larger schools, 
the right to apply for and to receive such schol- 
arship shall pass to the student with the next 
highest ranking and so on down the list until the 
scholarships available for any high school shall 
have been granted, provided that they shall be 
granted only to students with an average rating 
of 90 or higher. 

It is expected that this change in the ruling 
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will make it possible for a larger number of top- 
ranking graduates of Wisconsin high schools and 
aecredited private secondary schools to take ad- 
vantage of the scholarships as a means of help- 
ing them enter the university. 


CHILD NEUROLOGY RESEARCH 

Wits a grant from the Friedsam Foundation, 
a special committee is to be formed under the 
direction of Dr. Bernard Sachs, of New York, 
to stimulate research in child neurology and 
allied fields, so that physicians and other sci- 
entific men may contribute to the thorough in- 
vestigation of the many problems bearing upon 
the care and cure of those afflicted with any of 
the nervous and mental disorders from birth 
through adolescence. 

This research work is to be encouraged by 
stipends, scholarships, or otherwise, and is not 
to be limited to any special groups or institu- 
tions. It is to be nationwide in scope. The 
committee will be made up of two neurologists 
in addition to Dr. Sachs, the director, two 
pediatricians, one orthopedic surgeon and two 
laymen. 

The foundation has been established to carry 
out the bequests and intentions of the late 
Colonel Michael Friedsam, who was greatly in- 
terested in child health and welfare. The trus- 
tees have agreed that neurology and psychiatry 
have important relations to the early training 
of children, to development of character, to 
general medical and home conditions, and agree 
with Dr. Sachs that the problems of child health 
and welfare may be properly considered to be 
closely allied fields for investigation. 

Details of the program of some of the topics 
already under consideration will be announced 
early in the autumn. After September 10, com- 
munications may be addressed to: Child Neurol- 
ogy Research, Dr. Bernard Sachs, director, 116 
West 59th Street, New York City. 


TERCENTENARY PROGRAM OF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

Ix addition to the symposia and lectures to 
be given in connection with the Harvard Ter- 
centenary Celebration, noted in the issue of 
ScHoor AND Society for August 1, the follow- 
'ng program has been arranged for September 
16, 17 and 18, “The Tercentenary Days.” 
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WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16 


Chamber Concert, Boston String Quartet. 
sitions of Harvard graduates. 
11: 00 a. m. 

Reception of Delegates from other Universities, 
Colleges and Learned Societies, Sanders Theater, 
3:00 p.m. Assembly of delegates in Memorial 
Hall (in the same building), 2:30 p. m. Open 
only to delegates and members of the governing 
boards and the professors and associate profes- 
sors of Harvard University. When the delegates 
have been presented, an address of welcome will 
be given by the president of Harvard University 
and a response will be made by one delegate who 
will be invited to speak on behalf of all the insti- 
tutions represented. 

Afternoon Tea, Memorial Hall Delta, 4:30 p. m. 
The tea will be open to delegates and members 
of their families and their hosts; and to the gov- 
erning boards, professors and associate professors 
of the university and the ladies accompanying 
them. 

Tercentenary Concert I. Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Dr. Sergei Koussevitzky, Conductor. 
Symphony Hall, Boston, 9: 00 p. m. 


Compo- 
Sanders Theater, 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 17 


Service of Thanksgiving and Remembrance, Me- 
morial Church, 9:30 a. m. Open only to the 
governing boards, professors and associate pro- 
fessors of Harvard University and delegates; and 
to delegations of the Harvard Alumni Associa- 
tion, the Associated Harvard Clubs and the stu- 
dents of Harvard University. 

Meeting of the Associated Harvard Clubs. Ter- 
centenary Theater, 11:00 a. m. Open to dele- 
gates and their families, to the governing boards, 
faculties, students and alumni of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Luncheon given by the faculties of the university 
in honor of the delegates. Memorial Hall, 1: 30 
p- m. The attendance of delegates and of the 
governing boards, professors and associate pro- 
fessors of the university is invited. 

Tercentenary Concert II. Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Dr. Sergei Koussevitzky, Conductor. 
Sanders Theater, 4: 00 p. m. 

Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. Oration and 
Poem. Sanders Theater, 7: 30 p. m. 

Illumination of the River Front. 9:00 p. m. 
Torchlight Procession of Undergraduates from 
the River Front to Memorial Hall Delta. 9: 30 
p. m. 

Reception in honor of delegates from other uni- 
versities, colleges and learned societies. Isabella 
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Stewart Gardner Museum, Fenway Court, Boston, 
9: 00 to 11: 00 p. m. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 18 


Tercentenary Ceremonies. Conferring of honorary 
degrees. Tercentenary Theater, 10:00 a. m. 
Assembly of delegates in the Widener Library, 
9:30 a. m. The governing boards, professors 
and associate professors of Harvard University, 
delegates, official representatives of the federal, 
state and municipal governments, and the recipi- 
ents of honorary degrees will constitute the aca- 
demic procession and will proceed from the 
Widener Library across the quadrangle to the 
platform of the Tercentenary Theater at 10: 00 
a. Mm, 

Chief Marshal’s Luncheon to the governing boards 
and their guests. Memorial Hall, 1: 00 p. m. 
Harvard Alumni Association, Tercentenary meet- 
ing. Tercentenary Theater, 2:30 p. m. The 
Procession of Delegates and other dignitaries will 

be formed in the Old Yard. 

Tercentenary Concert III. Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra with Chorus of Harvard University and 
Radcliffe College, Dr. Sergei Koussevitzky, Con- 
ductor. Symphony Hall, Boston, 9: 00 p. m. 


TRIBUTES TO CHANCELLOR FLINT 

On his retirement from the chancellorship of 
Syracuse University to become a bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the Board of 
Trustees of the university passed the following 
resolution : 


Whereas, during the past fourteen years Charles 
Wesley Flint has served with great distinction as 
Chancellor of Syracuse University and has by 
marked devotion to duty and by wise and effective 
administration won the respect and admiration of 
all the members of this Board; and 

Whereas, his unyielding insistence on high aca- 
demic standards has earned for the University well 
deserved recognition; and 

Whereas, his intelligent management of the Uni- 
versity ’s fiscal affairs has brought it safely through 
a grave depression; and 

Whereas, his exemplary character, cordial per- 
sonality and inherent sense of fairness have en- 
deared him to us and have exerted a wholesome in- 
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fluence on all who have come in contact with him ; 
and 

Whereas, the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
recognition of these qualities and of his outstand- 
ing ability has bestowed upon him its highest honor 
by calling him to the office of Bishop with the result 
that his service with us must be terminated, 

Now, Therefore, be it Resolved that the Board 
of Trustees of Syracuse University while rejoicing 
in the well deserved honor which has come to him, 
keenly regret the circumstances which make his 
departure necessary; and 

Be it Further Resolved that acknowledgement be 
made of the debt which Syracuse University will 
always owe to him. 


At the meeting of the Alumni Association, the 
following minute was adopted : 


The Alumni of Syracuse University, gathered at 
their annual meeting, on the occasion of your ele- 
vation to the Episcopacy of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, wish to express their pleasure in the 
honor thus bestowed upon you. We realize that 
this is not only a personal tribute, and a very de- 
serving one, but a tribute to Syracuse as well, and 
a splendid recognition of your work during the 
last fourteen years as Chancellor of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. This election calls for a termination of 
your Chancellorship here. We wish to voice our 
regret that this is so. Only time can give a proper 
evaluation of your years of service to us but as we 
are gathered here, in the light of the present mo- 
ment, we sense the value of your contribution to 
our Alma Mater. Those before you built the Syra- 
cuse to which you came, but you strengthened the 
foundations and added to them. We remember that 
you came to us when we were embarrassed by a 
huge deficit. Under your leadership this has been 
practically eliminated. We recall the splendid 
scholastic improvements that have been made under 
your guidance and know that we have a better 
University because of them. You have put our 
house in order and are leaving us strong enough 
so that our future is assured. As fifth Chancellor 
of Syracuse, you have made a remarkable contribu- 
tion in the moulding of that Syracuse which is the 
dream of every loyal son and daughter. We shall 
miss you, but you can leave us with the knowledge 
that we feel you have done well by Syracuse. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Frank D. BLODGETT, since 1915 president 
of Adelphi College, Garden City, L. I., has re- 
signed, the resignation to take effect after the 
June commencement exercises in 1937. 


In an effort to restore his health by a sea voy- 
age, Dr. John O. Spencer, president for the past 
thirty-four years of Morgan College, Baltimore, 
has sailed for Europe. While he is away the in- 
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stitution will be managed by a committee con- 
sisting of James H. Carter, chairman; Edward 
N. Wilson, registrar, and Professor George C. 
Grant, head of the department of education. 
Professor Grant is also acting dean. 


Dr. Matruew D. SmirH, dean of Kansas 
Wesleyan University, has been elected dean of 
Dakota Wesleyan University. Dr. Smith will 
assume his new work on August 20. He succeeds 
Dr. Melvin W. Hyde, who has become dean at 
Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio. 


Dr. BeuLAH CLARK VAN WAGENEN, formerly 
assistant professor of education in Muskingum 
College, has been appointed dean of women at 
Hampton Institute, Virginia, to succeed Miss 
Dorothy Hopson. 


New appointments to the faculty of Bethany 
College include Miss Helen Hosp as dean of 
women; Dr. Florence M. Hoagland, as assistant 
professor of English, and Dr. W. S. Miller, as 
instructor in chemistry. Dr. Anna R. Bourne 
hecomes professor emeritus of English litera- 
ture, after serving for thirty-three years. 


Dr. Luoyp N. YEPSEN, who has been an assis- 
tant professor of education in the department of 
educational psychology of the School of Educa- 
tion, New York University, has resigned to devote 
full time to his work as director of classification 
and education in the Department of Institutions 
and Agencies of the State of New Jersey. At 
New York University Dr. Yepsen gave courses 
in clinical psychology and courses having to do 
with the training of teachers of mentally re- 
tarded children. Professor Brian E. Tomlinson, 
associate professor of education and dean of 
men of the Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria, has been called to New York to succeed 
Dr. Yepsen. Dr. Tomlinson received his gradu- 
ate training at the Ohio State University under 
Professor Henry H. Goddard. 


Epaar M. Stover, for the past two years 
assistant in guidance and personnel to Professor 
Harry Dexter Kitson at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, became educational director 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
Schools of New York City on July 1. He suc- 
ceeded Dr. Lynn A. Emerson, resigned. Mr. 
Stover was formerly a research associate with 
Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc., New York, and 
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was previously principal of the junior high 
school in Scranton, Pa., his native city. The 
New York Y.M.C.A. Schools include the Me- 
Burney Day School for boys, the New York 
Institute of Accountancy, the Evening High 
School and the Trade and Technical School, all 
in the West Side Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. 

Dr. Westey C. Eastman, formerly of the 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charles- 
ton, has been elected head of the department of 
psychology and education in Blackburn College, 
Carlinville, Ill. He succeeds Dr. Louis W. Gel- 
lermann. 


Dr. S. G. HEFELBOWER has tendered his resig- 
nation as professor in the department of philoso- 
phy of Carthage College, Illinois, after serving 
for sixteen years. He will reorganize the de- 
partment of philosophy in Wagner College, 
Staten Island, New York. 


Dr. Henry L. Fuumer, formerly director of 
the Division of Research and Information of the 
State Department of Education of South Caro- 
lina, has been appointed head of rural educa- 
tional research in the School of Vocational Edu- 
eation at Clemson College, S. C. 


JESSE Ray OvertuRF, who has been for twelve 
years deputy superintendent of schools in Sac- 
ramento, Calif., has been appointed superinten- 
dent of schools in Palo Alto, to sueceed A. C. 
Barker, who retired in June. Mr. Overturf is 
president of the Northern Section of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. 


Miss Este G. Hopson, since 1922 head mis- 
tress of Coneord Academy, Massachusetts, has 
resigned. Before going to Concord, she was for 
four years head of the Phebe Anna Thorne 
Open-air Model School at Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


CoMMANDER L. W. PerKINs has been named 
head of the Coast Guard Academy at New Lon- 
don, Conn. 


Mrs. THomas H. Spey, for seven years vice- 
president of the Board of Education of Evan- 
ston, Ill., has been elected president. She has 
been a member of the board for eleven years. 


Dr. J. ANDERSON FirzGeraLp, dean of the 
School of Business Administration at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, has been appointed chairman 
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of a committee of the American Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business “to study stand- 
ards of schools for maintaining membership in 
the association and to study the advisability 
of an annual reporting system such as that of 
the American Law School Association.” Other 
members of the committee are Dean R. C. Me- 
Crea, of Columbia University; Dean E. T. 
Towne, of the University of North Dakota; 
Dean J. F. Pyle, of Marquette University, and 
Dean Shirley J. Coon, of the University of 
Washington. 


Dr. SHELDON GLUECK, professor of crimi- 
nology at the Harvard University Law School, 
has been made president of the newly established 
National Crime Prevention Institute. Dr. Fred- 
eric M. Thrasher, associate professor of educa- 
tion at New York University, is executive di- 
rector; Dr. George W. Kirchwey, formerly pro- 
fessor of law at Columbia University and one- 
time warden of Sing Sing Prison, is treasurer, 
and Harvey W. Zorbaugh, associate professor 
of education at New York University, is chair- 
man of the executive committee. The vice- 
presidents are: Dr. Vernon C. Branham, super- 
intendent of the Institution for Defective De- 
linquents, Woodbourne, N. Y.; Judge Jeanette 
G. Brill, of the New York City Magistrates 
Court; Judge Cornelius F. Collins, of the City 
Court of Special Sessions, and Austin H. Mae- 
Cormick, city commissioner of correction. 


PRESIDENT HERMAN A. SpinpT, of the Cali- 
fornia Society for the Study of Secondary Edu- 
cation, announces the appointment of Professor 
William Martin Proctor as the new editor of 
The California Journal of Secondary Education. 
Professor Proctor will take the place made 
vacant by the death of Horace M. Rebok last 
April. Associated as managing director will be 
Dr. Aubrey A. Douglass, chief of the division 
of secondary education of the California State 
Department of Education. The business office 
will remain at Santa Moniea, Calif., until Janu- 
ary 1, when it will be removed to Sacramento. 
The editorial offices will be at Stanford Univer- 
sity. 

PROFESSOR WILLIAM G. Rick, Jr., of the Law 
School of the University of Wisconsin, who 
when the United States entered the International 
Labor Office went to Geneva on leave as a 
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United States Labor Department representative, 
will return to his professorship at the university. 


Dr. Nett Caroruers, director of the college 
of business administration at Lehigh University, 
has been appointed economie adviser to Colonel 
Frank Knox, Republican vice-presidential can- 
didate. 


THE doctorate of letters has been conferred 
by Brown University on Dr. Joseph L. Wheeler, 
librarian of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, author of the list of educational 
books published in ScHoot AnD Society each 
spring. 

Dr. R. A. Fisuer, Galton professor of eu- 
genics at the University of London, who has 
been teaching at the Iowa State College this 
summer, received the honorary doctorate of 
science at the commencement exercises of the 
summer quarter. 


Dr. FRANK MONAGHAN, instructor in history 
at Yale University and fellow of Calhoun Col- 
lege, has been appointed a Knight of the Legion 
of Honor by the Government of France. Dr. 
Monaghan is secretary of the American editorial 
board of The Franco-American Review, which 
is published by the Yale University Press. He 
is the author of “French Travelers in the United 
States” and of “John Jay, Defender of Liberty.” 


Proressor JOHN C. ALMACK, of Stanford 
University, who was seriously injured in an 
automobile accident on June 16 and who has 
been in the hospital for more than a month, is 
reported to be making excellent recovery. Dr. 
Almack’s wife was killed in the accident in 
which he was so seriously injured that for a time 
it was feared he would not recover. It is ex- 
pected that he will be able to resume his work 
in the Stanford School of Edueation in October. 


Dr. Witu1Am F. Russevi, dean of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, sailed for Europe 
on August 1. He plans to attend the meetings 
in London of the International Education Asso- 
ciation. 


At the celebration of the centenary of Mark 
Hopkins as the first president of Williams Col- 
lege, which will be held from October 10 to 14, 
a program has been arranged devoted to the 
contribution of Williams College in the nine- 
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teenth century to promotion of the natural sci- 
ences and development of research. On the first 
evening Dr. Charles Albert Browne, ’92, super- 
visor of chemical research in the U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, will speak on “Trends in 
Sciences During the Time of Mark Hopkins.” 
Dr. W. Mansfield Clark, ’07, De Lamar professor 
of physiological chemistry at the Johns Hopkins 
University, will be the chairman of a symposium 
at which the speakers will include: Dr. Irving 
Langmuir, of the General Electric Company; 
Dr. John Clarke Slater, professor of physics at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
Dr. Herbert Spencer Jennings, Henry Walters 
professor of experimental zoology at the Johns 
Hopkins University. 

Dr. Frank Morton McMurry, professor 
emeritus of elementary education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, died on August 1 
at the age of seventy-four years. At the funeral 
ceremonies held at his summer home in Pawling, 
N. Y., Dr. James E. Russell, dean emeritus of 
Teachers College, paid tribute to Professor Me- 
Murry’s part in the formation of the college in 
1898 and in the development of the institution 
until his retirement as professor emeritus in 
1926. 

Dr. MarK H. Liwpe.L, professor emeritus of 
English at Purdue University, died on July 28 
at the age of seventy years. 


Tne Rev. JoHN E. Braprorp, secretary of 
the Board of Edueation of the United Presby- 
terian Church, was killed in an automobile acci- 
dent on July 30. He was sixty-nine years old. 


Miss Heten M. Sanpers, for the last twelve 
years principal of the Monroe School, Chicago, 
died on July 25 at the age of fifty-seven years. 
Miss Sanders had been connected with the 
public schools as teacher and principal for 
thirty-five years. 

(ieorGE R. MacCiyMeEnt, business manager 
of Bradley Polytechnic Institute, died on July 
“) at the age of fifty-eight years. 


THe fourth International Congress of Pedi- 
‘tries, which was to have been held this year 
in Rome, has been postponed until April, 1937. 


| THE annual Pennsylvania State Education 
Congress will be held at Harrisburg on October 
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7 and 8. On the first day, Wednesday, October 
7, there will be three separate conference 
groups, each of which will discuss a different 
problem such as finance, instruction, ete. These 
separate conferences will continue during both 
the morning and afternoon sessions. The de- 
liberations and conclusions of these groups will 
be summarized by a committee appointed for 
the purpose which will report the findings be- 
fore the General Session the following day. 
The Wednesday evening meeting will be a gen- 
eral session. It will be addressed by State 
Superintendent Lester K. Ade and others. On 
Thursday, October 8, the congress will convene 
for an open meeting at which a report from the 
three discussion groups of the previous day will 
be heard and discussed. A luncheon will be 
served at the Penn-Harris Hotel on Thursday 
at noon, to be followed by addresses, after 
which the congress will adjourn. Dr. Samuel 
Fausold, deputy superintendent of public in- 
struction, is chairman of the committee on 
arrangements. 


A Southeastern Fair and Educational Expo- 
sition will be held at Atlanta, Ga., from October 
4 to 1l. A meeting to make arrangements for 
the exposition was recently held in Atlanta 
under the presidency of Dr. Willis A. Sutton, 
superintendent of the public schools. Among 
the speakers were Dr. Marion L. Brittain, presi- 
dent of the Georgia School of Technology; 
Colonel J. C. Woodward, head of Georgia Mili- 
tary Academy; M. D. Collins, State Superin- 
tendent of Schools; J. C. Wardlaw, of the Uni- 
versity System of Georgia, and J. T. Wheeler, 
of the University of Georgia. The educational 
exposition will be statewide and non-competitive, 
with displays representing all phases of work 
done in all grades of schools and colleges. 
Plans will be worked out by a committee named 
by Dr. Sutton. 


A TWO-WEEKS camp for trade union labor 
leaders will be held from August 17 to 30, on 
a seven-acre tract on the Mississippi River eight 
miles north of St. Charles, by the staff of the 
St. Louis Labor College. Buildings on the 
camp site—a kitchen, mess hall and two dormi- 
tories—are now being constructed. In future 
years, according to Ted Graham, director of 
the Labor College and also of the camp, it is 
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hoped to make the place a summer meeting 
ground for labor leaders and for those sympa- 
thetic to their cause. The camp will accommo- 
date twenty persons, who will stay for the two- 
weeks period. On the two week-ends, there will 
be special speakers. 


THIRTY-NINE students from the University of 
Michigan are enrolled at the new summer camp 
for the study of the education of young children, 
at Pine Lake, near Doster. The camp is spon- 
sored jointly by the Kellogg Foundation of 
Battle Creek and by the university. Approxi- 
mately 500 young chijdren will attend during 
the summer. The adult students in education, 
chosen from the Michigan Health Project and 
from each college in the state, are expected to 
gain experience in combining the theory and 
practice of child development. 


THE General Education Board has made a 
grant of $8,000 to be used in helping to defray 
the cost of continuing the Texas State program 
of curriculum revision which has been under way 
for some time under the direction of Dr. Fred 
C. Ayer, professor of educational administra- 
tion at the University of Texas. 


Henry C. Turner, president of the New York 
City Board of Education, has requested the 
Sinking Fund Commission to consider an appli- 
cation to move the headquarters of the board 
from the building at 500 Park Avenue at Fifty- 
ninth Street, to the former home of the Brook- 
lyn Lodge of Elks, No. 22, at Livingston Street 
and Boerum Place, Brooklyn. The Elks Club, 
the largest in the world, was built several years 
ago at a cost of $5,500,000. Mr. Turner esti- 
mated that it would cost the city between $350,- 
000 and $500,000 to renovate it for occupancy 
by the board. He pointed out, however, that vir- 
tually all the branches of the Board of Educa- 
tion could be housed in it, whereas now three or 
four large divisions are occupying space rented 
by the city. Another reason for the move, it is 
pointed out, was that Brooklyn and Queens were 
now the largest home boroughs, and Brooklyn 
alone had 40 per cent. of the school population. 
Persons having business with the board would 
find the Brooklyn headquarters more accessible 
than the present Park Avenue building. 


Education states that the governors of the 
British Film Institute, in conjunction with the 
Christian Cinema Council, has decided to sum- 
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mon as soon as possible after the holiday period 
a fully representative conference of trade, edu- 
cational, social and other interests, in order to 
discover what steps can be taken to provide spe- 
cial film programs for children’s entertainment. 
It is estimated that there are between five and 
six million children below the age at which they 
can be admitted to “A” programs, unless accom- 
panied by a parent or guardian. 


A DECREE of the German Office of Education 
of April 20 introduces English as a compulsory 
language to be taught in the first year of the 
secondary schools. The only exception to this 
regulation are schools in towns with more than 
one school. Until now, Latin was the first lan- 
guage taught, followed by English in the third 
grade, Greek in the fourth and French in the 
seventh grade. Prior to 1925 English was an 
elective subject in the Gymnasium, inasmuch as 
it was the privilege of the pupils to choose be- 
tween English and Hebrew. In 1925 it replaced 
French as a required subject and in 1937 it will 
occupy the place of Latin. 


THE Bulletin of the International Bureau of 
Education states that with the advent of the new 
government in New Zealand certain educational 
changes of importance have taken place. On 
January 23 the Minister for Education made a 
definite announcement that the five-year-old 
children would be readmitted to public primary 
schools and native schools from the beginning 
of the present school year. It is understood that 
the attendance of such children at the primary 
schools will be optional; the compulsory age 
remains at seven as hitherto. The question of 
the attendance or non-attendance of the five- 
year-old children, to whom the schools will be 
reopened, is a matter entirely for the judgment 
and discretion of the parents. In some few 
cases, owing to shifting of population, the 
school accommodation may be inadequate and it 
may be necessary to make suitable provision 
either by hiring halls pending the erection ot 
additional school buildings, or by adjusting the 
boundaries of the school distriets. This applies 
chiefly to the largest towns. It is not antici- 
pated that there will be a serious shortage of 
teachers during at least the first half of the 
year. 


PRESIDENT MANUEL Quezon, of the Philip- 
pine Islands, according to a wireless message 
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to The New York Times, will immediately 
recommend passage of a universal compulsory 
education law requiring those now in elemen- 
tary schools to complete their courses, and after 
a three-year interim providing for general com- 
pulsory edueation patterned on the plan of the 
United States. Mr. Quezon stated that at pres- 
ent a large percentage of the money expended 
on edueation, which takes one fourth of the 
insular appropriations, is wasted because stu- 
dents leave school after one or two years. 
“There is little relation between the curve of 
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school atendance and the curve of the conquest 
of illiteracy,” he said. “This indicates sporadic 
attendance, insufficient to give real benefits.” 
To facilitate the plan, Mr. Quezon will seek 
larger appropriations for more buildings and 
personnel. He said it would take at least three 
years to prepare. Meanwhile he will attempt 
to organize a large degree of local support for 
the education system and less dependence on in- 
sular appropriations. The present attendance, 
which is entirely voluntary, is over 1,000,000 
annually, which is considered a high figure. 


DISCUSSION 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
COLLEGE PRESIDENT 


Av the close of the academic year it is an 
established custom almost everywhere for the 
college president to report on the state of the 
institution, formally or informally, and this 
report is a significant document. When pub- 
lished, there are frequently included with the 
president’s personal statement reports of other 
officers—the dean of the college, the deans of 
men and of women and of residence, of the 
graduate and professional schools, if such there 
be, the librarian, the registrar, the treasurer, 
with important statistics on student attendance, 
the number and eireulation of books, financial 
affairs, ete. In addition to a survey of the year 
completed and recommendations for the days to 
come, there is often philosophical discussion of 
the ideals and objectives of modern education, 
particularly on the college level. Whether there 
be such overt diseussion or no, a discriminating 
reader deteets upon the face of the report unmis- 
takable marks of a philosophy of administration 
—cautious or bold, conservative or progressive, 
as the case may be. 

It has been the good fortune of the writer 
to have had aeecess to some seventy-five of the 
latest presidents’ reports.1 A new crop is now 

' Reports were received from the following insti- 
tutions: Agnes Seott, Albion, Allegheny, Amherst, 
Baker, Barnard, Bates, Berea, Birmingham-South- 
ern, Boston University, Bowdoin, California Insti- 
‘ute of Technology, The Catholic University of 
America, University of Cincinnati, Coe, Colorado, 
‘ columbia (New York), Connecticut, Cornell 

owa), Cornell (New York), Denison, Drexel, 


— Earlham, Elmhurst, Franklin, Franklin and 
Marshall, Hamilton, Harvard, Hendrix, Hiram, 


on the way, but it is a mistake to think the 
harvest may be garnered in July or even in the 
early fall. Many institutions—Harvard, Michi- 
gan, Swarthmore, Smith, Radcliffe, Stanford, 
for example—do not publish the annual reports 
of their officers for the academic year closing in 
June until six months later. October and De- 
cember are most popular months. The reports 
of Presidents Angell and Conant are dated in 
February; that of President Few, of Duke Uni- 
versity, April of the year following. 

The reports reviewed were drawn from the 
files of the Association of American Colleges. 
Invitations to contribute to its collection were 
extended to representative colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the country, both members and 
non-members. A few made no response; about 
seventy-five sent reports; others expressed re- 
gret that they had nothing available, and the 
officers of half a dozen more graciously sent a 
personal letter enclosing a memorandum of out- 
standing developments of the year. 

It is interesting, perhaps a little surprising, 
to note that many institutions, including some 
of the strongest and best known, do not print 
Howard (D. C.), Johns Hopkins, Knox, Lafayette, 
Lawrence, MacMurray, Marietta, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, University of Michigan, 
University of Missouri, Mills, Mt. Holyoke, New 
Jersey College for Women, New York University, 
University of North Carolina, Notre Dame, Ober- 
lin, Occidental, Otterbein, Parsons, Princeton, Rad- 
cliffe, Richmond, Rochester, Rutgers, St. Catherine, 
St. Lawrence, Skidmore, Smith, Southwestern 
(Tenn.), Stanford, Swarthmore, Syracuse, Toronto, 
Trinity (Conn.), Vassar, Wellesley, Wells, Wes- 
leyan, Western Reserve, Whittier, Williams, Wit- 


tenberg, Yale. For a review by the writer see the 
Journal of Higher Education, June, 1936. 
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an annual report. The University of Chicago 
has published no president’s report since 1926; 
the University of Wisconsin none since 1920. 
Sometimes the absence of a report is laid to the 
depression. The University of Pennsylvania 
frankly says: “We do not have funds available 
to print an annual report such as most institu- 
tions publish.” So say DePauw, Washington 
and Lee and Wooster. Others do not publish as 
a matter of policy, for which some are a bit 
apologetic : 

We have never started the custom of printing the 
president’s report. His reports have never been 
shaped with the public in view; on the contrary, 
they have been of a rather intimate nature... . 
Perhaps we ought to adopt the custom of printing 
an annual report for the information of the public 
and of our friends in the educational world. 


We do not publish the annual report of the 
president. In fact, we do not even mimeograph it, 
but it is a kind of private and personal document 
retained only by the president. ... A somewhat 
benighted way, is it not, in which to conduct a col- 
lege? However, you know we are small and 
intimate at L———. 


X has never given out printed reports of its 
president and dean. Both of us, however, make 
written reports to the trustees in person. . . . They 
have not been considered matter for public con- 
sumption. It may be that we are wrong in main- 
taining this ancient attitude. 


More often, no reason is advanced; the college 
publishes no report of its president. Typical of 
these are Bryn Mawr, Colgate, Dartmouth, 
George Washington, Randolph-Macon, Rice In- 
stitute, Rollins, Southern California, University 
of Illinois, University of Wisconsin, Washing- 
ton University (St. Louis); and from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia comes word that “neither 
the president nor the dean of the University 
has ever prepared a report such as you re- 
quested. The only annual report is published 
by the bursar.” Another prominent president 
in Virginia writes: “We do not regularly print 
even the president’s report. We just print from 
time to time when we have something to say.” 
That principle and the saving of printer’s ink 
are, no doubt, the deciding factors in many 
cases, or other reasons equally cogent. The 
statement of President Cowling is striking: 
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I have never presented a formal report to our 
Board during all the years I have been here. It 
has been in my mind recently that I might prepare 
a statement covering my twenty-five years’ service 
at Carleton and thereafter prepare an annual re- 
port. However, I am not sure that this is worth 
doing. 


Perusal of the reports gathered by the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges leads to the ines- 
capable conclusion that an annual report is 
indeed worth while. These documents present 
in convenient form and condensed compass a 
vast number of details of college administra- 
tion in its multitudinous phases that one would 
get in no other way. They include data con- 
cerning the hourly stipend paid the FERA 
typist, provision for just pensions for retired 
professors, the investment portfolio of $10,000,- 
000; recommendations relative to ash cans on 
the college green, the determination of the best 
types of graduate and pre-professional cur- 
ricula, the limits of academic freedom. They 
set forth the aims and objectives of the colleges 
and apply the best-known checks and tests to 
measure their realization. The modern college 
is not a cloistered, isolated unit, but part and 
parcel of our forward-looking, rapidly chang- 
ing, swiftly moving national life. “The winds 
of change” blow constantly across the campus, 
sweep away dusty cobwebs of smug self-satis- 
faction and stir the minds of executives to 
intense activity. Presidents comment with wis- 
dom and caution on economic conditions—the 
falling interest rate, increasingly heavy taxation 
of would-be donors, the ever-recurring fear of 
inflation; on stupid legislation intended to safe- 
guard democracy by curbing freedom of speech; 
on the growing student interest in polities and 
international affairs. If colleges are to keep 
abreast of the times, their teaching force must 
be recruited from men and women of the highest 
caliber, and the teachers in service be given 
every opportunity for self-improvement. The 
reports indicate alertness and progress in this 
field. 

President Jessup, of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, has suggested that the most important 
question to ask about a college is what happens 
to a student who is enrolled in it. The catalogue 
makes the purpose plain, but rarely reveals the 
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results. From the presidents’ reports, it is evi- 
dent that our students are giving a good account 
of themselves, that they are worthy of confi- 
dence. A few significant comments, typical of 
many, must suffice : 


The University of Cincinnati: The past year was 
important in the realm of student self-government 
at the University because it afforded a test of the 
changes adopted earlier by the students and ap- 
proved by the Administration, changes which in- 
eluded a reorganization of Student Council and 
the transfer of sponsorship of certain social events 
from class organizations to honorary fraternities. 
It was the unanimous opinion of students and in- 
terested Faculty members that the new arrange- 
ments were highly successful and show promise of 
continued success. 

Franklin and Marshall College: In contrast to 
the nervous tension and uncertain tendencies of the 
people everywhere, the students have maintained 


an excellent morale. They show poise and courage 
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that is exceedingly commendable. A serious pur- 
pose is revealed in their efforts to make the most 
of privileges afforded by the college. . . . Many 
of the more superficial and frivolous sides of stu- 
dent life are toned down and eliminated in the 
scheme of work and play at their disposal. 

Bowdoin College: As has been our invariable cus- 
tom, each lecture? was followed by a round table 
conference open only to undergraduates. It is 
pleasant to recall again, as in the past, the very 
favorable impression made by our students upon 
our visitors. Every participant in the program 
spoke to me of the intelligence and alertness of the 
undergraduates. One of our visitors from across 
the seas wrote: ‘‘I was particularly impressed by 
the cross-examination I had from the students after 
my lecture. It was as exhilarating an experience 
as I have had in my four weeks in America.’’ 


MartTuHa T. BOARDMAN, 
Editorial Assistant 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE DANISH FOLK HIGH SCHOOL 


THE PIONEER IN ADULT EDUCATION 


On a map of the world Denmark appears an 
insignificant peninsula jutting north from Ger- 
many. Its shores are washed by the ice-cold 
waters of the North Sea and the Baltic. Alto- 
gether, with its more than two hundred islands, 
it contains less than 17,000 square miles. Yet 
this little country has brought to the world a 
new kind of adult education that is indigenous, 
but sweeping in ever-widening circles to reach 
our own country. 

As early as 500 B.c. the Danes are recorded as 
being a powerful tribe among the barbaric 
peoples of the world. They were freebooters 
and died berserkers. By the eighth century these 
Vikings, using sun and moon for compass, were 
flaunting their sails on the polar fishing grounds. 
They were building a fleet, too, and making some 
attempt at commeree with their neighbors. 

The peasant taught his son the use of firearms 
and how to till the soil. He himself attended the 
squire moot and was told what to do. The upper 
classes were concerned with warfare and con- 
sidered brave fighters and strong-oared ships 
their best guarantee of success. So indented 
was the country by the fingers of the sea reach- 


ing inland that no place was more than forty 
miles from salt water. Always there was sand 
drifting in and sea winds blowing. Out of the 
mystery of the sea came amber to their shores. 
Gliding through their oak forests were herds of 
red deer. Life was a great adventure, with vic- 
tory for the best man. The Danish people have 
always prided themselves on being homogeneous. 
They were Vikings, shut in by the sea but dream- 
ing of far-flung places. 

The Romans who sailed past their shores found 
nothing worth recording in the life of this people 
and did not write of their exploits. Their own 
bards, however, were singing the sagas of the 
country, handing this precious heritage down 
by word of mouth. This was collected in written 
form about the middle of the thirteenth century. 
Within the last hundred years these folk songs 
and traditions have come alive to help build a 
new educational system and a new civilization 
for the Danish people. 

By royal authority Denmark was brought 
under Christianity in the tenth century. For the 
next 500 years the church grew rich in land and 
tithes. There were no taxes and no tithes for 


2Lectures of the Institute of Politics, daily, 
April 9-20, by men prominent in public life or 
scholars of international repute. 
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the nobles, however, and only their sons could 
become bishops in the church. There were seven 
bishoprics and seventy huge monasteries in this 
little country, but the peasants, the great major- 
ity of the people, were virtually slaves, bitter 
and resentful. Always there was struggle be- 
tween the popes and the crown, and always the 
king had all he could do to uphold his power 
against the nobles. 

In 1536 the property of the bishops and the 
church lands were confiscated to the king, and 
the Lutheran State church was established. But 
that change did not help the peasants. It was 
the nobles who placed Christian II on the throne, 
and they really ruled both church and state. 
This new religion came by way of Germany 
with a Christ to be worshipped in a foreign 
tongue and with ritual which the people did not 
understand. Attendance at the state church was 
compulsory, but religion by law was cold and 
barren. 

When war was racking Europe at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, Denmark threw 
her resources to the help of Napoleon. Thereby 
she lost much of her holdings and all her political 
power. Her navy captured by the English, her- 
self bankrupt, Denmark was forced to cede Nor- 
way to Sweden after having held it for four hun- 
dred years. Denmark was at the low ebb of her 
existence in 1814. The forests had been de- 
stroyed, the soil was barren, many acres were 
covered with sand that had drifted in, and there 
were miles of untilled land covered with purple 
heather. Whatever exports the country did 
afford were made unprofitable by heavy duties, 
and the government was deeply in debt. One 
half of the land—practically all the good land— 
was owned by a few rich men. The farmers 
were degraded and sullen. Life was at odds, 
with no gleam of hope for future prosperity 
and happiness. Then out of the depth rose a 
clear voice, singing. This message of Grundtvig 
found ready response in the hearts of the com- 
mon people, and within one generation a miracle 
of social and economic betterment was sweeping 
the country. 

In early days community land tillage held the 
peasant bound to the soil. He could not be sold 
or removed from the place where he was born, 
but he was in effect at the landlord’s merey in 
everything else. A few thatched huts, a common 
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pond and pasture and small strips of cultivated 
land surrounding all, that was the usual village, 
The peasant was subject to the noble in warfare, 
and he might be required to labor as much as 
three days per week for his landholder. 

By 1830 community land tillage was prac- 
tically at an end and the tenant was permitted ty 
buy land. There was no one but the peasant 
to whom the nobility could sell land, and nat- 
urally it brought a low price. Moreover, the 
owner could keep 4 per cent. more of the selling 
price for himself if he sold to his former tenant 
than if he sold to any one else. So the fields 
gradually came into the possession of those who 
worked them. A generation later the govern- 
ment was furnishing money on long-time loans 
for the purchase of land—from 50 to 100 years 
—taking a mortgage for about half the value of 
the land. The farmer came to feel that the 
possession of a few acres of land meant all that 
life could bring to himself and his family. This 
proved to be the basis for the future development 
of the country, both economic and social. 

But it was not church or laws or financial 
regulations that brought Denmark into the van- 
guard of civilization; it was adult education. 
Until the middle of the nineteenth century edu- 
cation was the province of the church. For five 
hundred years it consisted almost entirely of 
memorizing Latin texts. For four hundred more 
it consisted largely in learning the catechism 
of the Lutheran church and other lessons in the 
German language. No private schools were 
permitted and attendance at the church schools 
was compulsory under penalty of fines for the 
parents. Poor pupils were given room, board 
and clothing free but were expected to beg for 
part of their supplies. They went about alone 
or in groups, each with his alms plate, singing 
by way of thanks. Each one had certain church 
duties to perform, and these duties might keep 
him out of school for weeks or months at a time. 
There was no time limit, and a man might spend 
practically his whole life at one of these schools. 
The teachers were parish clerks, old civil ser- 
vants, clergy, or petty officers. The teacher was 
not respected, and he exercised no discipline. 
Repetition, memorizing word by word, was the 
only method. It was not until the middle of 
the nineteenth century that compulsory baptism 
was abolished and the people were permitted to 
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have their own minister and their own congrega- 
tion, though within the state church. This marks 
the beginning of real education and real religious 
feeling in Denmark. 

It is generally conceded that credit for the 
change in Denmark from one of the most back- 
ward countries to one of the most progressive 
and suceessful is due primarily to two school 
men, Nikolaj Frederick Severin Grundtvig and 
Christen Kold. These two men introduced adult 
education, popularized it and implanted it firmly 
in the hearts and minds of the great majority 
of the people. 

Under a traveling scholarship granted by the 
king, Grundtvig went to England in 1829 and 
spent a couple of years there. He returned to 
his native land with a vision which brought upon 
him the bitter condemnation of all the prominent 
men of Denmark. In 1844 he established the 
first folk high school at Funeu, a school the 
direct antithesis of all others the people had 
known. 

For the endless repetition and the memorizing 
of the book as practiced in the schools, Grundt- 
vig substituted the stimulating word. There 
were to be no lesson assignments, no examina- 
tions, no reading required. History, literature 
and even the seriptures were to become the 
living word falling from the lips of a teacher 
whose heart was filled with love for God and 
man. Singing was considered a part of the 
The eternalty of the human soul 
and the innate nobility of man were stressed 
at every session. Grundtvig’s creed might be 
summed up in two tenets: (1) only through un- 
wavering faith in a living God can the spirit of 
man thrive; and (2) only through absolute free- 
dom to emulate the glory of his forefathers can 
man uphold the integrity of his country. 

Grundtvig was the son of a clergyman, himself 
a poet, and steeped in the rich mythology of the 
Scandinavian peoples. In the heritage of Dan- 
ish folk-lore he found the traditions, customs and 
songs of the fathers, their religion, philosophy of 
life, social praetices and history. The peasant, 
sullen and brutalized, was assured that his for- 
bears were courageous, alert and powerful, and 
a song of regeneration entered his own life. 

The folk high school was not a state school but 
4 smu! private high school directed entirely by 
ts founder. The use of the mother tongue was 


living word. 
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established in the school. Previously all reforms, 
economic or cultural, had come about through 
the efforts of the middle classes and the nobility 
without the help of the farmers themselves. 
Now they waged successful struggle for the use 
of the mother tongue in church and court. For 
a while this controversy over the language to 
be used was the very crux of the quarrel be- 
tween upper and lower classes. The nobility 
preferred the German language. With the tri- 
umphant use of the native tongue the country 
was flooded with the proverbs, songs and tradi- 
tions of ancient days, and in this mirror of life 
fulfilled the peasants found their own satisfying 
identification. The purpose of the folk high 
school was to enliven first and then enlighten. 
As the Danes sang the songs of their national 
heroes and glorified their past exploits, a surge 
of patriotism swept through the country, identi- 
fying the glory of their dead with present love 
of the fatherland. An ideal now set men to 
work with grim determination to take advantage 
of every opportunity for betterment. In the 
grip of a unifying purpose they developed co- 
operation and loyalty of a quality that has never 
been surpassed in any country. 

Christen Kold had only the education of a 
country schoolmaster, but he was a better busi- 
ness man than Grundtvig. His folk high school 
was a success, though the first one had failed. 
He was so thoroughly in accord with present- 
day ideas of adult education that he declared 
education is not knowledge of facts but vision 
that has power to rouse the man or woman to 
activity He is quoted as saying, “If we lay a 
drain pipe we mark the spot in order to be able 
to find it again in case of necessary repair, but 
when we sow corn it is not necessary to mark the 
spot for the grain comes forth of itself.” This 
belief of Kold’s was amply verified in the carry- 
ing out of his doctrine by the many teachers he 
trained. His entire philosophy of life consisted 
of faith in God and love of his fellow man. 

It was Kold’s idea that administration of 
schools should be divorced from state and from 
church. The parents should pay for the schools, 
decide on the subjects to be taught and choose 
the teachers. Formerly the teacher was con- 
sidered by every one concerned as “public enemy 
number one.” Now the teacher took his place 
in the community on a par with the minister. 
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He was chosen first of all because of his char- 
acter and the confidence the parents had in him. 
He himself must be the storehouse of all the 
wisdom and especially of the Christian virtues 
which he would stimulate in his pupils. 

The school was to be a place of sheer happi- 
ness. The day began and was interspersed with 
song. But nothing could be farther from the 
modern popular or theme song than these that 
were sung in the folk high school. These were 
tales of the Holy Land, heroic lays, patriotic 
songs or songs to inspire confidence in and 
cooperation with one’s fellows. 

Kold was considered by the teachers who fol- 
lowed him to be their pioneer. His power lay 
in personal contact. He believed that the ex- 
ample of a family life devoted to good works 
and words coming from the very soul of an 
earnest teacher can arouse and mold the minds 
of young people as no books could do. So close 
was the communion of this remarkable teacher 
with his students that he would not have it 
marred by the taking of notes in class. He is 
quoted as saying: “At home we used to have a 
grandfather’s clock which would go for a week 
when wound up, but I shall wind you up so that 
never in your life will you stop again.” On 
another occasion he said: “When I am inspired 
I can talk so that my audience will remember it 
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even beyond the grave.” Whatever the thought 
content of his lecture he related it to the life and 
experience and desires of the young men in his 
audience. He said reading, writing and arith- 
metie should be learned merely as means to an 
end, but real education consists in developing the 
pupil’s power to understand truth. 

Growth, self-development, not the memorizing 
of facts, is the intimate purpose of school. His 
exalted opinion of the duty and the power of 
the teacher has not been surpassed, as witnessed 
by his declaration: “I can make the strings of 
their spiritual lives vibrate in tune because the 
selfsame strings which are yet mute in their souls 
vibrate clearly in my own.” 

Of course teaching so revolutionary, so utterly 
at variance with the learning of the Latin 
schools, raised a storm of protest. Ridicule, the 
handmaiden of ignorance, directed the jibes of 
the townspeople at all this nonsense of trying to 
educate country bumpkins in such fashion. But 
the common people understood. Their sons came 
back from short terms at the folk high schools, 
bringing with them an exalted idea of loyalty to 
country, of democratic principles and of cooper- 
ation which began at once to show results. 

PAMELIA PEARL JONES 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
(To be Concluded) 


QUOTATIONS 


SKIMPING THE GRADE SCHOOLS 

A NuMBER of articles in The Tribune in recent 
weeks—news stories, letters and editorials— 
have called public attention to the fact that 
instruction in reading in the grade schools is 
defective. About one child in every four ad- 
mitted to high school ean not read well enough 
to do high school work. Accordingly, remedial 
classes have been instituted in the high schools 
where children are taught at great expense what 
they should have learned, if they learned any- 
thing, in the grades. 

The discussion has turned largely on the 
method of teaching reading now employed in the 
primary grades. Miss Josephine Burns, first 
grade teacher in the Graeme Stewart school, 
told of a method she had devised which appears 
to be highly successful. Mr. Harry L. Tate, 


principal of the Eli Whitney school, after con- 
siderable experimentation, has come to the con- 
clusion that another method yields a superior 
result. No doubt the school system contains 
many other men and women who likewise are 
going about the business of improving peda- 
gogical methods. It is to be hoped that Dr. 
Johnsorythe new superintendent, will encourage 
efforts vi this kind. 

But the importance of methods of instruction 
ean be greatly exaggerated. They are impor- 
tant but they are not all-important. Possibly 
the use of a better system of instruction in the 
primary grades would have made fluent readers 
of some of the high school children now in the 
remedial classes, but as long as our grade school 
classes have an average membership of close to 
50 pupils it is useless to expect much better 
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results from our schools than we are now get- 
ting. With classes of that size, only an inspired 
teacher or a Class of precocious children will 
achieve a satisfactory result. 

Because the grade school classes are too large 
the teacher is obliged to give a disproportionate 
part of her attention to the relatively backward 
children. The progress of the average child is 
thereby retarded and the superior child is likely 
to be almost wholly neglected. He becomes 
bored with his classes. He finds that he can 
get by with almost no effort and is, therefore, 
likely to aequire habits of indolence. Big classes 
can hardly fail to result in a lowered average of 
accomplishment; it follows that the brighter the 
child, the more he is likely to be retarded. In- 
dividual attention in school can not make a dull 
boy bright, but the lack of it can go a long way 
toward making a bright child indifferent and 
lazy. 

The big classes have produced a general lower- 
ing of the standards of accomplishment de- 
manded of teachers and pupils. Children are 
permitted to pass from grade to grade despite 
every evidence that they have not achieved the 
goals set for the grades just completed. Of re- 
cent years the teachers have actually been re- 
quired to promote pupils whom they knew to be 
deficient. The results of this absurd, not to say 
immoral, system are revealed when the children 
enter high school without sufficient preparation 
in the basie subjects. 

The failure to teach all normal children to 
read fluently despite improvements in method 
introduced in recent years is merely one aspect 
of the consequences of skimping the grade 
schools. The first step in remedying this situa- 
tion must be the reduetion in the size of classes. 
The task can not be completed overnight, but it 
can be accomplished over a period of years. The 
hew superintendent and the school board might 
reasonably be expected to lower the average class 
membership in the grades by five pupils in the 
next five years. That would be a fair start, 
though a reduction of at least ten pupils to the 
room should be the ultimate goal. 

Reducing the size of classes will necessitate, 
of course, a considerable increase in the number 
of teachers. If special efforts are made to re- 
cruit superior teachers, men and women who are 
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as keen for their work as Miss Burns and Mr. 
Tate have shown themselves to be, there is little 
doubt that the improvement in the product of 
our schools would be worth to the community 
whatever it might cost.—The Chicago Tribune. 


COSTLY ONE-ROOM SCHOOLS 

In an address at Huron College convocation 
in London, Hon. L. J. Simpson said on Friday 
evening that his department plans to improve 
rural schools. The Minister of Education inti- 
mated that an effort will be made to give them 
medical and dental supervision such as is en- 
joyed in the cities, and that something will also 
be done about a problem which has been vexing 
educationalists for years past: the problem of 
the small-attendance school. Dr. Simpson stated 
that there are about 800 in Ontario where the 
attendance ranges from one to ten. A recently 
issued report shows that many of these have 
five pupils or fewer. In 1933 there were 129 
public schools with an average attendance of 
from one to five, the total average attendance at 
the 129 being only 530. About one fifth of the 
schools are in the unorganized districts; the re- 
mainder in old-established counties. 

Of recent years something has been done to 
decrease the number by consolidations, but 
progress in this respect is slow. The record of 
1933 compares with that of 1927 as follows: 











Average No. of Schools 
Attendance 1927 1933 
ft) SSR NET ye 149 129 
(coed! | faukia uldial Sot ein Re Wee mS eens 702 620 

pS RA 851 749 





The cost per pupil in schools of this nature is 
naturally excessive, even where the teacher is 
paid a low salary on the score of having few 
pupils to look after. The following comparison 
tells the story: 


AVERAGE Cost PER PUPIL 











1927 1933 
All rural SChOOIS occ $ 77.79 $ 52.04 
Schools 1—5 pupils 0... 257.36 183.55 
Schools 6—10 pupils ..................... 137.92 100.46 





Such a table emphasizes not only the excessive 
cost per pupil in small-attendance schools, but 
the great decrease in all rural school costs be- 
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tween 1927 and 1933, due chiefly, no doubt, to 
the smaller salaries paid to teachers. 

Dr. Simpson told his audience that his plans 
for the rural schools include the “encouraging” 
of local school authorities to accept the town- 
ship or other administrative unit larger than the 
section. This reform was to have been embodied 
in legislation at the last session, but was with- 
drawn owing to the press of other business. It 
would apparently mean the consolidation not 
only of the lowest-attendance schools, but of 
others so as to permit additional advantages, 
such as health services, which can not be eco- 
nomically administered except in the larger 
units. It would also mean operating economies. 
Dr. Simpson recently told the O. E. A. conven- 
tion that “the two Yorks by amalgamations last 
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year had saved fifty per cent. of their adminis. 
tration costs.” 

With respect to the one-room schools with 
small attendance, Dr. Simpson told his O. E. A, 
audience that “the time has come when something 
must be done by way of transportation to carry 
these children from the small section to a neigh- 
boring section where more pupils can be assem- 
bled and the teaching be made more efficient.” 
It is a problem that will require some working 
out, but no doubt the government will have a 
bill dealing with it by the township unit plan or 
otherwise at the next session. If a practicable 
plan of thus reducing the number of small-at- 
tendance schools is presented, the legislature 
should not hesitate to adopt it.—The Toronto 
Globe. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


ATTITUDES OF STANFORD STUDENTS 

TOWARD SOME JU. S. PRESIDENTS 

PREVIOUS publications by the writer! have dis- 
cussed the effect of a course in political history 
of the United States from 1890 to the present 
time upon the attitudes of Stanford students 
toward each of the last ten presidents of the 
United States. This year the same experiment 
was repeated a third time, and results were 
obtained which in all respects confirm the con- 
clusions previously reached. 

This year’s efficiency ratings, made in paired 
comparison form as previously, correlate highly 
with those of 1934 and also with those of 1935. 
Rankings made before the term of study this 
year correlate with the corresponding ratings of 
1934, +.99, and with those of 1935, +.92. The 
correlation between the rankings made after the 
term of study this year and similar rankings in 
1934 is +.96, and with those of 1935, is +.91. The 
actual ratings for this year made both before and 
after the quarter term of study are presented in 
Table 1. For the ratings made in 1934 and 1935 
reference may be made to the second article 
mentioned in the first footnote. 

In this year’s ratings the only changes in rank 
over the course of study are those of Theodore 
Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson. Before the 
term Theodore Roosevelt was rated first and 


1ScHOOL AND Society, 40: 813-14, 1934; 42: 
326-28. 


TABLE 1 
EFFICIENCY RATINGS OF PRESIDENTS 














Rank 
Name Before After 
study study 
Benjamin Harrison ...... 9 9 
Grover Cleveland ........ 4 
William McKinley ....... 7 7 
Theodore Roosevelt ...... 1 2 
Witiem FTO oc cccccce 8 8 
Woodrow Wilson ........ 2 1 
Warren G. Harding ...... 10 10 
Calvin Coolidge ......... 6 6 
Herbert Hoover ......... 5 5 
FD, BOGGCVEEE oc ccccce 3 3 





Wilson second, but after the term this ranking 
was reversed. In 1934 this same change oc- 
eurred, but it did not happen in 1935, for then 
Wilson was rated first both times. 

An interesting feature noted in this series of 
studies is the marked stereotype students have of 
the range of presidential ability. At the begin- 
ning of each term of study students of the three 
classes of 1934, 1935 and 1936 rated the most 
efficient president 2.3 times more effective than 
the one considered least effective. After the 
term of study the range of this concept is some- 
what lengthened; or, in other words, the distance 
between the best and worst presidents is 
increased. Each year, however, the influence of 
the course of instruction in this direction has 
seemed to become of less importance. Thus at 
the end of the term in 1934, the best president 
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was rated three times more efficient than the 
least effective, at the end of the course in 1935 
he was considered 2.7 times more effective, and 
in 1936 at the end of the term he was judged 2.5 
times more effective. 

Further analysis of the data in the same 
manner as in the last two years produces results 
which are so similar to those previously reported 
that they are not deemed worthy of further 
comment. This year, however, due to the fact 
that a larger number of subjects was tested, it 
has been possible to subdivide the data with 
respect to the political prejudices of the students. 
Therefore comparisons have been made between 
data for a group of students who claimed 
tepublican party preference, and a group of 
students who claimed Democratic party prefer- 
ence. Table 2 presents the mean differences, 
with their standard errors, between the attitude 
scores of Republican-prejudiced and Democratic- 
prejudiced students. The meaning of these dif- 
ferences can be made more significant if it be 
borne in mind that they are differences on an 


TABLE 2 
MEAN DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE ATTITUDE SCORES 
OF REPUBLICAN-PREJUDICED AND DEMOCRATIC- 
PREJUDICED STUDENTS 








Name Before study After study 





Benjamin Harrison . 
Grover Cleveland ... 
William McKinley ... 
Theodore Roosevelt .. 
William H. Patt «10 
Woodrow Wilson .. 
Warren G. Harding .. 
Calvin Coolidge 
Herbert Hoover 

F. D. Roosevelt 


me COC 
oS 


ltt+tl tee y 
Ned ae : 

It tlt lll i+ it i+ 54 
L++}1l+4+i4 
WPRHOMHOAN: 
SCAR NWANBHOS 
IFItl+ It tlt +1414 jy 


BenvwaSbiny} 
SAASoSuean 
Nee 





Nore: a plus (+) sign before a number indicates 
that the Republican-prejudiced students had the more 
favorable attitude ; a minus (—) sign indicates that the 


Democratic-prejudiced students had the more favorable 


attitude, 


attitude seale? on which the total range of pos- 
sible seores is from 0 to 9. In all comparisons 
except two no significant differences were found. 
The two in which they appear are in the cases 
of Herbert Hoover and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Here the students of Republican prejudice have 
4 significant preference for Hoover and a sig- 


This scale and its use have not yet been de- 
scribed in print. It is based upon the paired com- 
parison technique, but since its description is un- 
hecessary for interpreting the data given above, it 
Was considered more desirable to omit it and de- 


ea aa fully in a separate article soon to be 
publushed, 
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nificant dislike for Roosevelt. In the ease of 
students with Democratic prejudice, just the op- 
posite is true. It is to be noted, however, that 
these comparisons are between rankings made 
before the term of study. After the quarter the 
differences between the rankings are not signifi- 
cant, indicating that study of the administrations 
of these presidents tends to increase the student’s 
liberality, or, in other words, tends to decrease 
their prejudice. 

As ean be seen in Table 3, at the beginning of 


TABLE 3 


RANKINGS BY DEMOCRATIC-PREJUDICED AND REPUB- 
LICAN-PREJUDICED GROUPS OF STUDENTS 








Rank 
Republican 


After 
study 





Democratic 


After 
study 





Before 
study 


9 
4 
6 


Before 
study 





Benjamin Harrison .. 
Grover Cleveland .. 
William McKinley .. 
Theodore Roosevelt . 
William H. Taft .... 
Woodrow Wilson .... 
Warren G. Harding . 
Calvin Coolidge 
Herbert Hoover .... 
F. D. Roosevelt .... 


~ 
OPAORONANIS 





the quarter, the Republican students ranked Her- 
bert Hoover third, while at the end of the quarter 
he was ranked fourth, but the Democratic stu- 
dents ranked him fifth both times. These ratings 
compare favorably with those given him by 
previous classes. A more marked change, how- 
ever, is noted in the case of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. At the beginning of the quarter he was 
rated first by the Democratic students, but upon 
study of his administration was dropped to 
second place. The Republican students, after 
ranking him sixth in the list before study, after- 
wards ranked him third. These facts also lend 
support to the statement that marked political 
prejudices can be greatly reduced by competent 
instruction. The writer does not mean to imply 
that such prejudices should necessarily be re- 
duced; he is merely pointing out the fact that 
it ean be done. 

Another view of the difference between Demo- 
ceratic-prejudiced and Republican-prejudiced 
students can be obtained by considering the 
following facts. The correlation, for the Repub- 
licean group, between the rankings at the begin- 
ning of the quarter and those made afterward is 
+.90; the corresponding correlation for the 
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Democratic group is +.94. The rankings at the 
beginning of the quarter by the Republican 
group correlate with those of the Democratic 
group +.72, but at the end of the term the cor- 
relation between the rankings of these two 
groups of students is +.98. Although the differ- 
ences between these latter two correlations is 
not significant, it indicates also that differences 
due to political prejudice tend to be reduced 
after a period of study. 

Most of the presidents exhibit some degree of 
variability in the way students rank them from 
year to year and before and after the terms of 
study. Warren G. Harding, however, receives 
consistently the worst rating possible in the 
group of comparisons made in this and the pre- 
vious studies. Every student group, both before 
and after study, have rated him tenth in effec- 
tiveness. The only effect the course of instrue- 
tion seems to have on the students’ attitude 
toward him as judged by the sigma value as- 
signed upon the basis of the distribution of all 
the paired comparisons is to lower him still 
further in their estimation. 

A study of Theodore Roosevelt’s administra- 
tion lowers his prestige in the eyes of the stu- 
dents. Apparently, because of his popularity 
and diversified fields of interest outside the 
presidential office a certain halo effect influ- 
ences beginning students in their concept of his 
efficiency as a president. But after a study of 
his administration students gain a clearer per- 
spective of him as a president and thus rank him 
lower than they do at the beginning of the quar- 
ter. It is true that some groups are more severe 
in their judgment of him than others. A curious 
fact is, however, that the attitude of Republican- 
prejudiced students toward him was lowered 
more than that of Democratic-prejudiced stu- 
dents. This was no doubt due to the fact that 
originally the Republican group had placed him 
higher in the scale than did the Democratic 
group and thus farther away from his “true” 
position. This statement can be confirmed by 
inspection of Table 2, by which it can be seen 
that Theodore Roosevelt was originally rated by 
the Republican students as the most efficient 
president, but second by the Democratic stu- 
dents. After the term he was rated second by 
the Republicans and third by the Democrats. 
The drop from first to second place is greater 


than that from second to third place, because of 
the fact that in the first instance we are dealing 
with values closer to one extremity of the scale 
than in the second case. 

Viewing generally the results of this and the 
two previous studies of the writer it would seem 
justifiable to conclude that most students have a 
fairly definite stereotyped attitude toward each 
of the presidents studied. Study of their admin- 
istrations does influence the students’ attitudes 
and change these stereotypes somewhat, but does 
not cause any marked radical change. The most 
marked changes have occurred in the ease of 
F. D. Roosevelt, but this is to be expected in 
view of the fact that sufficient time has not yet 
elapsed for a very marked stereotype toward 
him to be set up. Even in this ease, however, 
there seems to be a definite level in which stu- 
dents tend to place him; namely, third or fourth 
in the seale of effectiveness of the ten presidents 
under consideration. 

Herbert Hoover has received more ratings of 
fifth than any other single rating; thus it seems 
probable that similar groups of students will 
continue to consider him as properly belonging 
at that level. Coolidge seems definitely destined 
for sixth place, Cleveland for fourth, McKinley 
for seventh, Taft for eighth and Benjamin Har- 
rison for ninth. It previously has been stated 
that Harding is unanimously selected for tenth 
position. 

The positions of highest honor go to Theodore 
Roosevelt, whose ratings, although rather vari- 
able, average about second place, and to Wood- 
row Wilson, ranked first. 

LEONARD W. FERGUSON 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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